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REPORT 



PROPOSED TRUNK LINE OF RAILWAY 



FROM AN EASTERN PORT IN NOYA SCOTIA, THROUGH NEW 
BRUNSWICK, TO QUEBEC. 



railway present thetnaelvea for oon- 
F these lines together, a foarth and fifth 



» Halifax, Nota Scotia, 

August 31, 1848. 
Three priooipal liDes or ronles for a trunk lint 
Bideration; and by combining portions of two c" 
route may be foimed, 

Ist. Commencing at Halifax and crosBing the Province of Nova Scotia to a port in the 
Bay of Pundy, from thence by a Bteamer to St. Jobo, in New Brunawiofc, and then by 
Fredericfon along the St. John River, to the Grand Palis. 

From the Grand Falls by the best practicable route across to the mouth of the RiviSre 
du Lonp, on the St. Lawrence, and by the right hank of the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 
The distanoe bj this route would be as follows : — 

Ullei. 

Halifar to Windsor 45 

Windsor to Annapolis 85 

Annapolis to entrance Bay of Fundy 11 

Across Bay of Fundy to St. John (by sea) .,. 45 

St. John to Frederiutoo 63 

FrederictoD to WoodBtoak 62 

Woodstock to the Grand Fails 71 

The Grand Falls to the mouth of the Rivi6ro dn Loop 106 

Riviere du Loup to Quebec 110 

ToUl distanoe, Halifax by the St. John River to Qaobeo 600 

This line may be termed ji mixed route — by railway and steamboat, 

2Dd. Commencing at Halifax and running to Truro at the head of the Bay of Fundy, 

thence over the Cumberland Mountains to Amherst, then along the coast from Bay Verte 

to Shediao, thence by a north-westerly course, crossing the Rivers Richibuoto and Mirami-' 

ohi, above the flow of the tide, so as not to interfere with the navigation. 

Then by the valley of the North-western Miromichi to Bathurst, on the Bay 
along the cost of this bay to the Restigonche River, and by it and the valley of i 
Metupodia to the St, Lawrence, and by the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Qnobec. 
The distance by this ront« would be as follows : — 



a I'lirami- > 

Chalenn^^l 
the RiT^^H 



6 



IfUet. 

Halifax to Truro 55 

Truro to Amherst and BayVerte 6f 

Bay Verte to Shediac 26 

Shediao to Miramichi River 74 

Miramiclii River to Bathurst 56 

Bathurst to the Eel River, near Dalhousie 48 

Dalhousie to the mouth of the Metapedia River 30 

Metapedia River to the mouth of the Naget River, near the St. 

Lawrence • 86 

Along the St. Lawrence from this point to Quebec 191 

Total distance by this route 635 

This, for the sake of reference, may be called the Hali£uc and Eastern or Bay Ohaleun 
Route, through New Brunswick to Quebec. 

Srd. Commencing at the harbour of Whitehaven, near Canso, at the north-eastern 
extremity of Nova Scotia, thence along the Atlantic Ooast to Country Harbour and Valley 
of the River St. Mary, thence by or near to Pictou and along the northern shore to Bay 
Verte. 

From Bay Verte to or near the Bend of Petitcodiac, thence across to Boistown, and 
northerly to the Restigouche River, crossing it several miles to the east of Grand Falls. 

From thence by the most direct and practical course to the Trois Pistoles River| and 
along the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 

The distance by this route would be nearly as follows : — % 

Miles. 
Whitehaven to Country Harbour 40 

Country Harbour to St. Mary's Valley and Pictou 64 

Pictou and along the coast to Bay Verte 77 

Bay Verte to Bend of Petitcodiac 40 

Petitcodiac to Boistown ,..,. 80 

Boistown to the crossing of the Restigouche River 115 

Restigouche River to Trois Pistoles, by the Kedgwick and Rimouski 

Valley , 105 

Along the St. Lawrence to Quebec* 131 



Total distance from Whitehaven by Boistown to Quebec... 652 

This may be termed the Direct Route. 

4th. Combining the Halifax route through Nova Scotia, and the direct route through 
the centre of New Brunswick. 

The distances will be probably as under : — 

MUes. 
From Halifax by Truro and Amherst to Bay Verte, \ nni f In Nova 



oqc J In New 
^"^^ ^ Brunswick. 



as per Route No. 2 , J (^ Scotia. 

Bay Verte to the Bend of Petitcodiac, Boistown, Res 

tigouche River, as per Route No. 3 

By the Kedgwick and Kimouski, to the mouth of the \ rrr^ 

Torcadi J '^ | 

Mouth of the Torcadi to the crossing of the Trois 1 aq ^In Canada. 

Pistoles River • j I 

Along the St. Lawrence River to Quebec 131 J 

Total distance from Halifax to Quebec by this route... 595 

5th. Combining the Whitehaven Route through Nova Scotia, with the Eastern or 
Bay Chaleurs Route through New Brunswick to Quebec, the distances will be as under : — 



Uilea. 

From Whitehayen by Pictou and the North Coast do 1 -.q, ( In Nova 

Bay Verte.aainRouteNo.S J ^°^ { Scotia. 

From Bay Verte to the Bay Chaleurs, and mouth of [ gg, j In New 

the Metapedia, aa Id Route No. 2 J \ BruDSWtok. 

MouthoftheMctapediaRiver to themonthoftheNBget ^^ ) t n A 

Along the St. Lawrence to Quebec 191 J ^° ^■°'""'- 

Total distance from Wbitehaven to Quebec by thia route 692 
Tbua the distanoea will be as nnder : — 

Uiles. 
iBt. By the mixed route, Halifax to Annapolis, by the St. John to 

Q'jebeo, the distance will be 600 

2nd. By the Halifax and Eastern, or Bay Chaleurs Route, to Quebec... 635 

Srd. By the Tirecl Route, Whitehaven, Boistown and Quebec 653 

4th. By the Halifax, Truro, Amherst and Boistown, to Quebec 595 

5th. By the Whttehavea, Bay Verte and Bay Chaleurs, to Quebec. . . 692 

The first line fails in the most essential object contemplated by the proposed RdlwxfA 
vIe., a free and uninterrupted oommunicatioa at all times and seaaona of the year, from tna 
port of arrival on the Atlantic terminus ia Nova Scotia to Quebec. 

The intervention of the Bay of Fundy is fatal to thia route. 

In summer the transbipmeat of passengers and goods to and fro would be attended^ 
with the greatest inconvenience — loss of time and additional expense ; whilst in winter it 
would be even still more inconvenient, and liable to be interrupted by storms and the 
floating masses of ice which thou occur in the bay. 

In the case of the conveyance of troops, transport of Brtiliei7 and munitions of war, 
the crossing the bay would at any time be most objectionable, and if suddenly required in 
critical times might be attended with the worst conaequcncea. 

Commercially, too, it would destroy the fair prospect of the proposed tine from Quebec 
to Halifax competing sucoessfnlly with the route by the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, and 
with rival linee in the neighbouring States. 

But there are also other serious objections to be oSered against it. 

Passing through New Brunswick and on the right bank of the St, John River, sa 
it must necessarily do, to the Grand Falls, it would for a considerable distance, both before 
and after the reaching of that point, run along and close to the frontier of the United 
States. 

Iq case of war, therefore, or in times of internal commotion, when border quarrela or 
border sympathies are excited, this Hoe, when most needed, would be the most sure to fail, 
for no measures aould he taken which would at all times effectually guard it ftom an open 
enemy and from treacherous attacks. 

The passage across the Bay of Fundy so close to the shores of Maine, would invite 
aggression, and require a large naval force for its protection. 

The en^neering difficulties as the line approaches the Grand Falls torn Woodstook 
would not be easily overcome. 

The space between the St. John River and the Boundary Line becomes gradually 
contracted to a width of not more than two or three miles, and the country is broken and 
rough, whilst the banks of the St. John are rocky and precipitous for many miles below 
the Falls. 

From the Grand Falls to tbe St. Lawrcnoe, a distance of more than a hundred milea, 
the country is so far known as to make it certain that there is very difficult and unfavor- 
able ground to be encountered, which wonld require careful explorations and extensive 
Burv eying. 

This intervention of the Bay of Faady, therefore, and the proximity of this line for a 
considerable distancn to the frontier of tbe United States, was so objectionable and fatal 
to this route, that the attention of the officers and the exploring parties was, after a slight 
examination of the country between Halifax and Annapolis, directed in search ( " 
and more favorable lines. 
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To DDderataod the comparatiTe advanUgea posseased hj the other rentes u w«U 
be able to weigh the objectioos which ma; be raised against each, and afterwards d» 
termiDC from their relative merits, which vj the bat direction, for Ote proposed line to takt, 
it will b& necesaary, previously, to give eome description of the oouatry through which thi 
lines paes, the present amount and distribution of the population, aud the eogineering dif- 
Acuities which were met with along the lines examiDed. 

As it will be seen in the end, that only one of the lines, viz., the second, ha« beta 
explored and carried out MicceufuUy from its terminus on the Atlantic quite throogb to 
Quebec, it may be perhaps considered saperfluous to enter upon the disousgion of rival 
lines, but the object to bo guned by so doing, is to show that so much baa been done, and 
is known of the country as to render further explorations for new lines unnecessary, becanse, 
if completed, tbey would not bo likely to be reoommendod in preference to the one wfatob 
will be proposed for adoption, 

The distance from the Atlantic coast of Nova Sootia, to the bank of the St, Lawrence 
is about 360 miles in a straight line. Intersecting the country which must be traversed 
by any line of railway and crossing its course at right angles, kc Jive great obstacle* which 
have to be either surmounted or avoided : — 

1. Is a broad range or belt of high and broken land which runs along the Atlantic 
shores of Nova Scotia, I'rom Cape Canso to Cape Sable. The breadth varies from abont 
twenty miles in its narrowest part up to tttj or sixty miles in other places. Its average 
height may be about five hundred feet. The strata of which it is composed coDeiat at 
granite, slate, and a variety of rouks, hard and difficult to cut through. The characteristic 
features of the surface are rugged and uneven, and therefore very unfavorable for railway 
operations. No useful minerals of the metallic kind have been found in it, in qoandtioi 
auffiuient to work to advantage. 

Valuable quarries of stone for building purposes are abundant, but these will be fbimd 
everywhere nearly along the proposed line. 

This formation is estimated to cover nearly two-thirds of the surface of Nova Sc 
It is, generally speaking, unfavorable for agriculture ; the timber on it is stinted in growtli, 
and it is an object of some importance to pass through it and leave it behind aa soon U 
possible. 

If a line be drawn from the head of the estuary of the Avon, near Windsor, to the 
Great Shubcnacadio Lake, and then across the Steniacke Rtver, along the upper parts of 
the streams in the County of I'ictou, to the Gut of Canso, all the portion lyii^ to the 
south of this line belongs to this formation, and ail to the north of it to the more favorable 
and highly valuable formation of the carboniferous system. 

The narrowest and shortest line by which this range or belt can be crossed ocanre at 
Halifax, and at the same time, owing to a favorablo break in the chain, at the lowest point 
in altitude ; the summit level through it not exceeding ninety feet. 

The Halifax line (Route No. 2} is clear of it in twenty miles. Before the same can 
be done by the Whitehaven and Direct line (Route No. 3), it must follow the coast for 
upwards of thirty miles, aa far as Country Harbour, and then a further course across it of 
another thirty miles; involving in this distance iioo if not three tunnels, and must 
surmount a summit level of 400 feet . 

2. The second great obstacle is the £a^ of Fundy. This, as is stated, is fatal to the 
first route. By the other routes it can bo turned and avoided. 

8. The third obstacle is the range of Cobequid Hills. These extend all along the 
north shore of the Bay of Minss and very nearly across but not quite to the shore of the 
Straits of Northumberland. In breadth the range preserves nearly an uoiform with of 
about ten miles. In altitude the hills average from SOO to 1000 feet. The lowest point, 
after a careful survey, was found to be at the Folly Lake, 600 feet above the sea. This 
range can be avoided and passed by the Whitehaven and Direct Route, but must be aur- 
mounted and crossed over by the Halifax and Eastern line (Route No. 2), 

The prevailing rooks are granite, porphyry, and clay slate, in the upper portioiui ; 
along the ehores of the Bay of Minas and on the northern aide, the formation is of the 
red sandstone and the coal measures. 

Tbia range abounds with the most valuable minerals, of which a large moss of specular 



iron ore, of unequalled riolinesH, occurs oloae to the line, and only requires facility q| 
carriage for bringing coals to the spot, to be worked with profit. 

A largo portion of tbis tract still remains ungranted, aad timber of ozcellent growtb 
with abandance of the finest Btjne for building purposes, are to be met with, aod s" 
belonging to the Crown, can be had for the expense of labour oaly. 

4. The fourth obstacle is the broad and eitaosive range of highlands which ocoupi«| 
nearly the whole space in the centre of New Brunswick, from the Miramiohi River, i 
to the Restigouche. Some of these mountains rise to an altitudo esceedieg 2,000 feet. 

The Tobique River runs through them, forming o deep valley or trough, which n 
be crossed by the direct line, and increases greatly the difficulty of passing by them. 

The lowest point of the ridge overlooking tho Tobi que River, at which any line 
railvray must pass is 1,316 feet above the sea. Then follows a descent to the river of T9S 
feet in 18 miles, and the summit level on the opposite ridge or crest between the Tobique 
and Restigouche waters, is 920 feet above the sea, or a rise of 500 feet above the point of 
crossing at the Tobique water. These great summit levels, which must be surmounted, 
form a serious objection to this route. 

The Eastern line, by the coast, avoids this chain altogether. The greatest summit 
level along it will not be above 3G8 feet, while the distance by each, from the Province 
line to Bay Verte to the Restigouche River (the northern limit of New Brunswick) will 
be, as nearly aa possible, the same, there bein^ only a difference of one mile in these two 
routes through this Province, 



The rooks composing this chain of 
grauwacke, limestone, sandstone, ifcc. 

5. The fifth and last obstacle to be 
of the routes, is the mountain range rui 
Lawrence in a very irregular line, but at 
It occupies, with ita spurs and bram 






I granite, various kinds of slates, 



id which cannot be avoided by any 
ig along the whole ooursc of the River St. 
average distance from it of about twenty mil<». 
, a large portion of the space between the St. 
Lawrence and the Rostigoucho River. The rooks and strata composing the range are of 
the same character and kind as the Tobique range. The tops of the mountains are aa 
elevated in the one range as in the other. 

The exploring parties failed in finding a line through this range, to join on to the 
direct Hue through New Brunswick, but succeeded in carrying on the Eastern or Bay 
Ohalenrs Route, owing to tho fortunate intervention of the valley of the Metapediac River. 

The line which was tried, and failed, was across from the Trois Pistoles River, by the 
heads of Green River, and down the Pseudy, or some of the streams in that part, running 
into the Restigouche River. 

A favorable hne from the Trois Pistoles was ascertained along the Eaglo Lake and 
Torcadi River, as far as the Rimouski ; and it is probable that by ascending this rivE 
and descending the Kedgwick River, this tine, Route No. 4, could bo completed. 

But it is most improbable that it could compete in favorable grades with the Mi 
pedia. 

It will be allowing it sufficient lalitade to auppoae it will be equal in engineering 
merits ; and ihat, if aocompUhhcd, it will giva the Route No, 4 an apparent advantage of 
forty miles in distance. 

A very striking characteristic in the geological formation of North America, and 
which has been noticed in the writings of persons who have described the country, is the 
tendency of the rock strata to run in parallel ridges in courses north-easterly and south- 
westerly. 

On referring lo the General Map No. 1, and confining the attention more particularly 
to that portion of country east and north of tho St. John River through which any line 
must pass — this general tendency cannot fail to be remarked. 

The River St, Lawrence — the main Restigouche River and intermcdiato chain of 
mountains — the Tobique River and mountains — all the streams in New Brunswick (the 
main trunk of St. John and a branch of the Miramichi excepted). 

The Cobequid Range, the Bay of Fundy, and the high and rocky range along the 
Atlantic shore, have all Uiis north-eaatern and eouth-nestern tendency. 

It will be evident, therefore, that any line from the coast of Nova Scotia to the fl 



and 



LawreDce has a general directioD to follow, which is the moat nufavorable that eonld ban 
ocourred for it, haviog to cross all these moaDtaia ranges, strcama, and Talleys ftt right 
uigles near]; to their roarscs. 

The llnee explored for the Direct Konte through New Brnnswick were obliged, •■ 
this account, to keep the elevated ground crosting the upper partji of the streftini. i 

By so doing, a line was found to the Reatigouche nhich may be cooaidered just witfim 
the limits of practicability, but having very nnfaTorablc summit levels to sarmotiDt. 

And the peculiar formation of the strata, and general course of the valley and streaawy ' 
renders it most improbable that any further explorations to improve this direot Una 
through New Brunswick wonid be attended nith much success. 

Very fortunately for the Eastern line, one of the branches of the north- western Mirm- 
michi presented itself as an exception to the genoral tendency, and enabled that Una to 
reach the coast of the Bay Chaleurs. 

The distance across, in a direct line, from the coast of Nova Scotia to tho St. Ijkw 
leaae, has been stated at about 3G0 miles, forming the difficult and unfavorable portion of 
the line. When the St. Lawrence mountains are passed, tbeo the tendency of the strata 
and coursee Dorth -easterly and south-westerly becomes as favorable for the remaioiDg 200 
miles along that river as it was before adverse. 

The general character of the groun-d between the St. Lawrence River and tfag 
mountains, is that of irregular terraces or broad valleys, rising one above another by steep 
short banks, having the appearaDce as if the river had at some former periods higher lereu 
for its waters. 

The streams run along these valleys parallel with the course of the St. Lawrenco, 
until, meeting some obstruction, they turn suddenly off, and find their way over preoipioei 
and falls to the main river. 

Having described socb of the physical features of the country which form obstacles 
in the way of the lines under consideration, it ia proper ceKt to describe those features 
and other resources which arc advantagen, und should be sought for by competing lines. 

The geological systems which prevail through the iDtermediate country to the moon- 
tain ranges are the carboDiferious and new red sandstone. 

They include large deposits of red marl, limestone, gypsum, freestone of excellent 
quality for building purposes, and extensive beds of coal. Indications of the latter are 
met with in abundance from the banks of Gay's River, (twenty miles from Halifax,} up to 
the Eestigoueho Kiver, and along the shores of the Bay Chaleura. 

Wherever these systeins and minerals are found, a strong and productive soil, favor- 
able for agricultural pursuits and settlement, is sure to accompany them. The surface 
of such a country, too, is generally low, or moderately undulating, and therefore the more 
of such a district that a line can be led through, the better for it. 

In Nova Scotia this formation occupies its northern section, and amounts to nearly 
one-third of its whole area. It then extends all over the southern and eastern parts of 
New Brunswick. 

Id this respect, therefore, the Route No. 2 has a decided advantage. 

The greatest and most valuable coal-field is that of Pictou. 

It is situated on the south side of that harbour. The exact extent of the bed u not 
known, as it is broken by a great (geological) fault. It occupies, however, an area of many 
square miles. 

The coal is bituminous, of good quality, and the veins of most unusual thickness. 

Mines in it are extensively worked, and large exports from them are made to the 
United States. Iron ore is abundant. 

This is an advantage in favor of the Whitehavea and Direct Route. 

The next great coal district is the Cuuabertand field, and it is second only in import* 
ance to that of Pictou. 

It is supposed to extend from the Macon River, west of Amherst, over to Tatmagouche 
in the Straits of Northumberland. 

Some mines in it have been recently opened, and promise to be very productive. 

The Line No. 2 passes over this field for miles, and may be considered from that cir- 
I enmsCance, as not being deprived altogether of an advantage possessed by the other route. 

The great agricultural capabilities of the eastern Counties of New Brunswick haye 



been deeoribed in the ReportB of Mr. Perley, the GoTernment Emigration Agent, whirt 
were presented to the New Brunsvick Legislature in February, 1S47, and ordered to be 



pn 



ited, 



One moat important object to be attained by the construction of a. Railroad ia the Bet- 
tlement of the public Unda, and the encouragement of emigration from the Mother Oonntry. 

As bearing very strongly upon this point in the choice of the best direction for the 
liae, I subjoin the following extract taken from Bouchette's Work on Canada, vol. I, page 
331. It is a quotation made by him from " The Com misai oners' Report of 1821 ": — 

" The Bay of GaEp6, and particularly the Ba^ de» Ckaleurs, are susceptible of the 
moat improved agriculture. For the establishmeat of emigrants no part in Canada offers 
such immediate resources of livelihood as may be derived from the fisheries. It ia a fact 
worthy of notice, that in the year 18 1 6, when the lower parts of thi Province were afflicted 
with a famine from the destruction of the harvest by frost, no such inconvenience was 
experienced at Paspebiac, nor at any other place within the level tract above mentioned." 

The tract alluded to here is cot clearly defined by the quotation, but it ia supposed 
to mean the whole district along the south shore of the Bay Chaleurs. 

This tends to show the effect produced by the vicinity of the sea, in moderating the 
temperature and saving the crops from untimely frosts. In this respeot, therefore, the 
Line No. 2 has an important advantage over the one through the central and more 
elevated land of New Brunswick. 

As the interior is approached, and the distance from, as well as the elevation above, 
tbe sea increases, the danger to crops from cold nights and early frosts also increases. 

In the MudawBska Settlement, and oa the Upper St, John River, great failures of 
crops have oocnrrcd from this cause, and wheat and potatoes are very liable to be destroyed. 

From the bend of Petitcodiao to the St. Lawrence, a distance of upwards of 300 miles, 
the direct line would pass through a perfect wildarness, with not a single settler on the 
whole line, except a few at or near to Boistown. 

Leaving engineering difficulties for the moment out of the tjuestioo, the cost of oou- 
struetion would be materially ioereaaed by the eitra diffioultios attendant on the transport 
of necessary materials, and in supplying with food the labourers and others engaged on the 

This disadvantage is not shared by the second route, which can be ap proaohed in 
nnmerous places along the Gulf shore by meuas of bays and navigable rivers. 

The Direct Line No. 4 will not have sncli advantages to present to settlers as the 
second. On the contrary, if adopted, it might bo found necessary to incur expenses for 
the estahlishmont of small oommunities along the lino to repair and keep it opi 

The facilities for ca:ferna/ OS wcH as internal communication, and other advantages 
arising from commerce aod the fisheries, which will bo developed by the Eastern line (and 
entirely waiting along the Direct Route), will, it is fully expected, make its ' ' ' 
eagerly sought for by settlers, and that it will, in the c*urse of no very great length 
time, lead to the exieneion of that long-con tin aod village which now exists with but lir 
exception from Quebec to M^tis (200 miles), from the shores of the St. LawreDce 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ad important item bearing upon the consideration of the best route is the present 
distribution of the population in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

In illustration of this part of the subject, and to afford a better idea of the nature of 
the country than can be given by a merely outline plan, a model map (No. 3) has been 
prepared, shewing the whole course of the lines. (Houtis Nos, 2 and 4) from Halifax to the 
St. Lawrence, and by the latter over the Trois Pistoles River, beyond whtoh tbe line ia 
continued through a level, fertile and densely peopled district to Quebec. 

The red line shows the proposed Route No. 2. The Halifax and Eastern 
Chaleurs line. 

The black line shows tbe Direct Route, No. 4, from the bend of Petite odiac. 

The yellow tint shows tho present settlements. 

The green is the wildorDeas of uncleared forest, ansettled, and the far larger porti 
of it still nngranted aod waiting for oooupation. 

It moat be premised that a branch Railway from the Oity ofSt. John is coolemplal 
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to pasB ap the valley of the KennebeoaBiB, and coaneot vith the maia trunk at the Bay of 
Shediao. 

The Biirvey of this line, ordered by the Provincial GoverDCQeiit, is in progress; and 
from the lateat informatioa received, the liDe promues moat favorably. 
I The total population of New Brunawick has been estimated to amount, at the 

■ ^gioDing of 1848, to 20^,012, diatribnted in the proportiona as under : — 

I County of EestigoQohe. 4,214 

I " Glouce»ter 10,334 

W " Northumberland 19,493 

m " Kent 9,769 

W 43,810 

P " Weatmoreiand and Albert 23,581 

P " King's 19,J85 

" St. John 43,942 

I 86,808 

" Queen's 10,976 

" Sunbury 5,680 

16,656 

" Tork 18,660 

" Carleton -.. 17,841 

36,501 

« Charlotte 24,237 

Total 208,012 

Of these, the first four, amounting to 43,810, are on the line of the proposed Boute 
No. 2, and will be entirely thrown out by the adoption of the other. 

Campbelltou, Dalhousie, Batburat, Chatham on the Miramichi, and llichibnoto — sea- 
porta and abippiog places of consequence on the Gulf ahore ; all of tham susceptible of 
the greatest dcvelopmeiit, will be left isolated and cut off. 

These ports are ice-bound during the winter months; and railway communication 
will be to them of the greatest ioiportance. 
I It will affect most materially the interests of the City of St. John, and the receipts 

' upon their branch Railway. 

It will affootalso moat sensibly the receipts of the main trunk line. 
Along the south bank of the St. Lawrence, from Quebec to Metis, there are settled 
along it in what can bo only compared to one continued village for 200 miles, 75,000 
inhabitants. 

Of these, also, a large popnlatioD, probably 12,000 in number, residing between the 
Rimouaki and M^tis Biver, will be deprived of the benefit of the railway, if the Direct 
Line be adopted. 

To oonnterbalanoe the serious detriment which would thus be caused, this line would 
diminish the length of the branch line, likely to be made to connect them with Freder- 
icton, which is the seat of Governmeat, and contains about 6,000 inhabitantfl. 
The population of Nova Scotia may be estimated to be about, viz. : — 

City of Halifax and County 40,000 

County of Cumberland 10,600 

" Colchester 14,900 

" Picton 30,300 

" Sydney and Gaysborongh , 23,200 

Remaining Counties..,. 111,260 

Total t 230,200 

The population of Cape Breton is estimated at 49,600. 

Of the above, if the Whitehaven and Direct Route be adopted, the City of Halifax 
and County, amounting to 40,000, will be excluded from the benefit of the Hoe. 

If the Halifax and Eastern line (Route No. 2) be adopted, then the population of 
9ydn«y and I'ictou, imounting to 53,500, will be exolnded. 



To tlie population in the Bonthem or remaiotng counties (111,200), the Halifai Bootal 
Till be of essential benefit. 

From the other route they would derive do advantage whatever. 



^B It 's now proposed to give an account nf the esplorotiona and their teBulta, 

The dotted lines on the General Plan, No. 1, ihew were these were made, and tha 
courses taken. 

In the season of 1S46, the Cumberland Hills were Ciirefully examined ; sections with 
the theodolite wero made, and barometrical observations taken, to ascertain the lowest anil-, 
most favorable point for crossing them. 

The line which has been cnt out and explored for the military toad was followed froi 
the Bend of Petir^odiac to Boistown. 

From Boistown the general course was followed, and levelled as far as the Tohiq 
River, hut the country was so unfavorable that new courses bad to be constantly sought out. 

A new line altogether was tried from the Tobiqne, as far as the Wagan Portage. 

The results deduced from the observations and sections proved this line to be quite 
impracticable for a Railway. 

Whilst the line was being tried, other parties explored from Newcastle on the Mira^ 
michi River, over to Crystal Brook on the Nipisiguit, the valleys of the Upsalquitoh a 
its tributaries, and as far as the Restigouche River. 

The country at the upper waters of the Nipisiguit, and the whole of the Upsalquitoh 
valleys, were found to be rough, broken, and totally impracticable. 

The result of this seaaon'a labours went to show, that the best, if not the only, route 
that would be likely to ba practicable, would be by the North-west Miramichi to Bathurst, . 
and thcD along the Bay Ghaleurs. 

Duriog the winter, a small reGOunoitring party (oa enow shoes) wag sent up the Metvl 
pediac Valley, as far as Metallis Brook, and thty made their wa; acro<«s the country, froni^ 
thence to the mouth of the Toroadi River on the Rimoaski. 

Their report on this line was rather favorable, and bad there been any neoessity for it, 
it would have been more fully explored the next season (1847). 

As soon as this was sufficiently advaooed to admit of the parties entering the woods, 
the explorations were resumed, 

A grade line was carried over the Cuuiberknd Uills. It was cut out through thu 
woods, from the foot on side to the foot of the elope on the other, a distance of tei 
and carefully levelled with a theodolite. This proved to be quite practicable. 

The exploration of the Eastern line was again taken up. 

It was oommi^nced on the head of the tide, on the south-west Miramichi, and was 
carried up the valley of the north-west Miramichi over to and down tha Upsalquitch River 
to Bathurst, and along the shores of the Bay Chaleurs to the Restigouche, up the Meta- 
pediac to the M^tis, and along the bank of the St. Lawrence to the Rimouski and Troia 
Pistoles River. 

The result of this exploration was so satisfactory that the party engaged upon it ro- 
turned up the same route, surveyed it, and took the levels along it baok to the Miramichi 

An exploratory line was then cut through the greater portion of the flat and generally 
level country between this river and the Province line at Bay Verte. 

An examinution of the country was made from the Trois Pistoles River along the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec ; which, with what had been done in Nova Scotia, during this and the 
former season, completed the whole of one good and favorable Hoe from Halifax to Quebec. 

The details are given in the accompanying Report, Appendix No, 1, General Plan 
No. 1, .Model Map No 2, and Book containing exploratory sheets. No. 16, containing plans 
and sections of the whole route, and comprises the line recommended to be adopted. 

Unwilling to abandon the Direct Route through the centre of New Brunswick, by 
which, if a tine oould be BuccesafuUy carried out, the distance would be so materinllj v 
■hortened, is is apparent by the miloage given in Rmto Na. 4, il was determined to a ~ 




every effort to deeide eitlier the practicabiUtjr or imprkcticitbility of bdoIi • line. To tliii 

end largo partiei were employed the whole season. 

Ooe party explored, cat, and levelled a line the whole war between the N^wdogu 
Lake and the Aeatigouche River, a dlstaoce of oioety-six milea. 

The lioe eiplored was a very great improvemoDt opoo the oae of 1846. 

It is coQsidered to be so far satisfactory as to prove that a line for that dJBlAnoe oaa 
be foand which would be within the limits of railway ^adients. 

The details are giveD in the Assistant Sorveyoi's Report, Appendix No. 2, witb tbree 
exploratory sbeets. Nob. 17, IS, 19, containing plans aod sections of the groond jiniwrd 
over. 

A large parly was engaged in trying to find a line from Trois Piatolea Eiver on tb« 
St. Lawrence, through the Highlands to the Reatigouoho River, for the purpose of ooiiDeot> 
iDg on to the New Graoswick party. The winter overtook them whilst still embarraased 
in the Highlands at the head waters of the Green River. 

The dotted lines on the General Pkti No, 1, will show their attempts. 

A line was tried up the Valley of the Abersqnosh, but it ended in a eul-i/e-eac. There 
was no way out of it. 

A ieoood lino waa carried from Troia Pistoles over to Lao-dea- Isles, Eagle Lake; mad 
by the middle branch of the Tuladi River, the north-west branch and head watera of the 
Green River were gained. 

But this point was not reached except by a narrow valley or ravine of four tDtlu in 
length. 

A theodolite section waa made of it, and it was fonnd to involve a grade of at least 
oue io foTty-nine, aad to attain that, heavy cuttiega at oae part and embankments at 
another would be necessary. 

There is no occaetcn at present to enter open the discussion of whether thia should 
oondemn a whole line, for having attained the Forks, at the head of the main Green River, 
no way was found out of rt, and this explored linej like the first mentioned, must be oon- 
BJdered to hava ended in a eut-de-sae also. 

Further details are given in the Report of Mr. Wilkinson, the Surveyor intrusted with 
the more immediate charge of this part of the line, in Appendix No 3, with slcetohcs 
attached to it. 

It is jost probable that a lino might be found by way of the Kedgwick River and the 
Rimotiski aa far as the mouth of the Torcadi River, from which to the Trois Piatolea, there 
was ascertained to be no difficulty. 

But as the advantages in every way, except distance, are so much in favor (^ the 
Eastern Line, it would only he incurring delay, and perhaps useless expense, in farther 
oiplorations of this part of the country. 

In the Report (Appendix No. 3) there is a third route suggested for examinatioD and 
trial, Viz., by one o' the lower branches of the Green River and the Squattock Lakes. 

Whether auoceisful or not, it is liable to the objection of approaching the frontier of 
the United States. 

There remains to he notiead the exploration for a line of railway from Whitehaven on 
the eastern coast of Nova Seotia towards Pictou and Bay Verte. 

This was rendered necessary in consequence of the suggestion made by Captain Owen, 
R.N., to make Whitehaven the Atlantic terminus of the railway. 

The details of this expJoration are given in the accompanying Report, Appendix No, 
i, and Exploratory Sheets, Noa. 20, 21, 22 and 24. 

Engineering difficulties and expensive cuttings occur on this route. 

From the commencement in iho Harbour of Whitehaven the lioe masi pass along a 
a barren and rooky coast, for upwards of thirty miles, to Country Harbour, before it oan turn 
off towards the interior. And it cannot do thia and get clear of the sea shore without the 
necessity of making a tunnel of about a mile in length through a ridge of whinBtone. 

Again, at the Falls of the St. Mary River there will be required a tunnel of about a 
quarter of a mile, and a viaduct aoross a valley, of about 500 feet in length. 

The BUtnmit level occurs between Lake Eden and Beaver Lake, and is 400 feet aboVQ 
the sea. 



At Graot's Bridge, on the East River, for nearly three milea in length, there would! 
necessarily be several eipenaJve cuttings through rocks of Randatone aod limestone. 

The length of this line from WhitehavGn to Bay Verte is estimated at 181 milai 
From Halifax to the same point is 124. Leaving a difference of fifty-seven miles. 

If the Direct Route (No. 3) could be established, it would add asTenteen miles to thsl 
trunk line. I 

But as it is not to he supposed that Halifaz, the capital and great commercial city of I 
the Province, would in such a case allow iftelf to be ezcloded from the benefita of the I 
proposed Railway, then it would involve, in addition to this seventeen roil es of trunk | 
railway, a branch line of probably ninety miles. 

Or if the Eastern (Uay Chaleurs) line through New Brunswickbe added on to it, a 
Route No. 5, thca it will involve no less than fifty-seven miles extra of trunk line, 
the same necessity for the branch line of ninety miles mentioned. 

To compensate for such disadvantages it must ba shown that Whitehaven has tht 
mott paramount claims to be selected as the Atlantic terminus, in prefereocc to HaJifas, 

The Harbour of Whitehaven is 120 miles nearer to England by sea than Halifai. 
Equivalent to, in ocean navigation by the steamers, ten hours. 

This, it is readily conceded, is a very great advantage, and were there no drawbacks 
or other considerations in the way, it would be quite sufficient to give that port the 
preference. 

It is a well-known fact, however, that there ia a time and season in the year when the 
Cunard steamers cannot keep their direct course to Halifax even, but are compelled, by 
fields of ice, to keep to the southward, and sometimes pass to the south of Sable Island, 

During this time, which oocurs in the spring of the year, and may last for two or 
three moctha, there would be some risk in there making direct for the more northern port 
of Whitehaven. And if for these three montha the steamers were obliged to make Hali- 
fax their port, then for that time the Whitehaven line would be useless. 

In respect to the advantages which it is said to possess, of remaining open all the 
year roond, it is not quite clear that it doea so. 

From enquiries made on the spot in the summer of 1847, Captain Henderson learned 
that the preceding winter the harbour had been frozen over entirely, five to six inches 
thick,^ and that it was sometimes blockaded up and much iacommoded by ice. 

Subsequently, however, and during this winter, when the objeots of the enquiries 
made there in the summer became known, and the advantage of the Railway spoken of, a 
statement accompanied with affidavits was forwarded with a view to counteract the efi'eot J 
of the information given to Captain Henderson aod the parties szploriog there. I 

They are given in the Appendix No. 5 to this Report. n 

They tend to show that though the immediate entrance to the harbour may be, and ' 
generally is clear, yet that large qaantities of floating ice Sod their way through the G-ut 
of Canao, and by Cape Breton, which pass off in a southerly direction, ciossiog the direct 
path of steamers and vessels from Europe. 

The coasting vesaeis keeping in shore arc not eo liable to be molested by it. J 

1 he harbour is admitted to he a fine sheet of water, but it does not and cannot Tie.l 
with Halifax, either iu appearance or capaoitj. I 

Referring to Lieutenant Shortland'a Report, Appendix No. 5, who made a aurvey of I 
it in obedience to the directions of Captain Owen, K.N., it appears that it is not free ^om I 
the objection which is made against the Port of Halifaz, and ia its only drawback, viz., I 
the prevalence of fogs. I 

Lieutenant Shortlaod aaya, " that in foggy weather the harbour (Whitehaven) ia dif- ' 
ficult to approach, especially to a stranger, as soundings in shore are very irregular, and 
I have not been able to learn any good indicatioos of its vicinity to be gathered from the 
lead, so as lo render its approach by that means certain; aod Torbay, its immediate 
neighbor to the westward, is a dangerous place to get into. 

" From the fishermen and small coasters I understand the currenta round the point ue 
uncertain and generally depend upon the wind, though the prevailing current ia to the 
weatward. 

* Tida AppBodii No. 6. | 



" I experieooed this ourrent id a boat nbea I visUed tba outer break ; it ww tbaa 
setttDg to the westward, at tbe rate of one mile aad a half pet hoar at leut. I abo p«- 
ceived veaaeis in the offing setting rapidly in the eame direction, the breeze was from tits 
eastward and light, though it had previoualy blown bard from the same point. 

" We also, OD our pasaige from Haliiaz to Canso, during n fog, with the wind femi 
BOUth'WeBt, experienced aa easterly current, but the land once made, the harbour is eaatlj 
attained, especially by a steamer." 

Thia can ecurcely be considered a favorable report of its adTantagea aa a harbour in- 
tended for the great Atlantic terminus. 

Acoommodation aad safety for a fleet of merobaatmeu could beezpected there, aa is to 
be found at Halifai. 

To make it a safe approach LicutenaDt Shortland oontinuea thus : 

" A judicious arrangement of fog-signals and light-houses with buoys, on the ptiacipal 
dangers, and a good surrey with tbe Bea-souudiags well laid down, would make tho 
approach in the night, or during fogs, attended with small danger to a careful seaman." 

One of the undoubted results of the Railway will be to make Halifax, if it be made 
KB it ought to be, the Atlaotio terminal, the great emporium of trade for the Btitiab 
Provinces and for the Far Wett, 

Whitehaven has Dot the capacity for this, and in winter it is cTidently dangeroai 
for sailing vcssela, and the selection of it a^ a terminus would be to oxolude Halifax alt^ 
getber, or to compel the formation of a branch railway of ninety miles in length, in addidOD 
to fifty-seven milea of trunk railway. 

It involves also tbe neoesaity of making expensive arrangements; light-bonses moat 
be built, depSts for the supply of the steamers must be made, fortifications must be erected, 
and aocommodation for a garrison provided, For tbe terminus of a great line of railiTBy 
would need protection in time of war. 

At present there are only a few fishermen's huts. 

The probable sa/ing of ten boura of time iu an ocean voyage which varies even with 
the Cunatd Btcamers, from Dine to eighteen days, is oot of such uU-absorbiDg magnitude 
as to entail by the ohoice of the terminus, suah a fearful amount of extra cspeaae and 
inconvenience to a whole Province. 

At a. more advanced period, perhaps, when the Proviaoes have attained all the pros- 
perity they have a right to expect from this and other great works wbioh would follow ta 
surely as effect follows cause, then it may be time to consider the propriety of making a 
branch to Whitehaven. 

Ita selection oow as tho terminus would most materially aSect tbe receipts to bt 
expected from tbe traffic. 

Whitehavfjt, therefore, with its longer and more expensive line of railway, full of 
engineering difficulties, passing for miles through a district of country, rocky, barren, and 
unfavorable for agriculture, benefiting a comparatively small proportion of the inbabitants, 
to the ezolusioD of tbe capita) and the greatest amount of tbe Province ; — or else involving 
the necessity of making a branob line of ninety miles in length, is decidedly recommended 
to be rejected. 

And the City and Harbour of Halifax (one of the fiaeat in the world) is recommended 
to be selected as the Atlantic terminus for the proposed line of railway. 

TLat part of the Direct Route fNoa. 3 and 4), viz., tbe line from the Bead of Petit- 
codiac by Boistown to the Bestigouche and the St. Lawrence, crossing the range of New 
Brunswick mountains, having to surmount two summit levels of 1,216 and 920 feet, causing 
heavy gradea, and increasing materially tbe cost of transport; passing through a totally 
unsettled and wilderness country; involving greater difficultiea in the transport of the 
materials neoessary for ita cooatruction, and aupplying food to the labourers engaged in its 
formation ; excluding tbe towna and settlements on the Gulf shore, and so preventing the 
development of the vast resources of the country to be derived from the fisheries ; and 
also inflicting a serious loss to tbe interests of tbe main line, and to the intended branch 
from the City of St. John in New Brunswick, is, notwithstanding its one great advantage 
of diminished distance, recommended most strongly to be rejected. 

And the Route No. 2, from Halifax to Trnio, at the head of the Bay of Faady, 
passing ever the Cobequid Hills, and ou or near to Amherst and Bay Verte, oroasiiig from 



thence orer to the Rivers Bioliibucto and Miramichi, above the flow of the tide, bo as 
to interfere with their navigation; then by the valley of the North-west Miramichi and 
Nipiaignit River to Bathuist ; then along the Khore of the Bay Chaleura to the Resligouche 
River; then by the valley of the Mctapediae over to or near to the Eiver St. Lawrence ; 
then by the route as shown in the Qcnoral Flan No. 1, aloag the hanks of the St. Lawrence 
to Kivi6re du Loup, and from thence continued through either tho seeond or third cod- 
ceasions ulong the river until it approaches Point Levi, is recommended as the beei direc- 
tion for the Proposed Trunk Line of Railway from an Eastern Port in Nova Scotia, through 
New Brunswick, to Quebec. 

It combines in the greatest degree the following important points : — 

1st. The immediate prospect of direct, as well aa the greatest amount of remuneration 
for the espenditnre to be incurred; the opening up a large field for provincial improve- 
ments, for the settlement of emigrants, and by affording the opportunity in addition to 
internal, of external oommunioation, by moans of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of 
Ohaleurs, it will tend to develop in the highest dej;ree tho eommcree and the fisheries of 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

2nd. Passing along the sea coa«t for a great distance, and capable of being approached 
at several points by bays or navigable rivers, it pOBsess3S the greatest facilities for constrno- 
tion, tending to reduoe the expense, and by its more favorable grades, also the cost of 
working and subsequent maintenance. 

3rd. By passing over a less elevated eouatry, and at the least distance from the sea, 
tliere will be less interruption to be apprehended from climate, whilst ihe more favorable 
grades will increase the efficiency and rapidity of intercourse. 

4th. Passing at the greatest possible distance from the United States, it possesses in 
the highest degree the advantage to be derived from that circumstance of security from 
attack in case of hostilities. 

The beat general direction for the Proposed Trunk Line of Railway being admitted to 
Ik that of Route No. 2, viz., tho Halifax and Eastern, or Bay Chaleura Route, some additional 
remarks may be made upon its peculiar advantages, as well as upon the few engineering 
difficulties which occur, and in explanation of the plans and sections forwarded. 

The details of the line are given in the Appendix No. 1. The plans referred 
the General Plan No. 1, tho Model Map No. 2 (which should he stretched out on th 
lo be properly viewed), and the book containing fifteen exploratory sheets of plans and 
sections which relate exolnsively to this line. 

The City of Halifux is situated on the western side of the harbour, whilst the beat 
site for the terminus is on the opposite shore at Dartmouth. 

The distance to Quebec from the latter will be four miles shorter than from the 
former; am] one great advantage is, that its short line is as yet comparatively free from 
wharves and commercial establishments, and an extensive terminus can lie formed there 
at less expense and inconvenience than on the Ualil'ax side, where the Government dock- 
yard and private establishments would interfere materially in the selection of a good site 
for it. 

At Dartmouth it is expected that vessels entering the harbour will be able to unload 
at the railway premises, or probnbly into the railway ears, whilst an equally good terminus 
is to be had at Point Levi, opposite to Quebec. Tho same railway cars, loaded from the 
ships in harbour at Halifax, will thus, after running an uninterrupted course for 635 miles, 
be delivered of their contents into the boats if not into the holds of vessels in the River 
8t. Lawrence. Tbe same can of course be done from the River St. Lawrence to the vi 
waiting in Halifax Harbour. 

Such an uninterrupted length of railway, with such facilities at its termini, will be^] 
it is believed, unequalled in the world. 

In the transmission of Koods and merchandise this will be a mo^t fiivorable point iu 
competing with rival lines. The American railways, especially along the Atluntiu States, 
are constantly iulerrupted, and passengers have to transfer themselves not only from cars 
to steamboats, but sometimes from one set of carriages to another set, in waiting for them 
on opposite banks of a river. 
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In Nova Scotia the passage over the Gobeqoid Hills cannot be effected without lieify 
grades of one in seventy-nine and one in eightj-five ; but as these occoTj the one aBcending, 
and the other immediately descending^ and only for ten miles, the inconTenience eaa be 
easily got over by affording an assistant engine for the goods' trains at that part. No 
engineering difficulties are expected to occur from this up to Bestigouohe Biver* 

It is necessary, however, to make some remark in reference to the sections shown in the 
Book of Exploratory sheets 6 and 7, comprising that part of New Brunswick lying betwsea 
Shediac and the North-west Miramichi; 

The whole of this portion of the country is believed to be generally low and flat, witk 
occasional undulations. The section run through it in the previous season of 1846, 
towards Boistown, confirmed this impression. 

Its exploration and examination, therefore, was lefb to the last, and it was not nntS 
the really formidable-looking obstacles had been explored and suocessfoUy got over^ that 
the attention of the parties was turned to it. 

As at this time the season was rapidly closing, the exploring parties were direoted to 
cut straigAt lines through it, as the best means of obtaining the general altitudes and a 
knowledge of the country. No attempt was made to contour the hills. The Beotions, 
therefore, in these two sheets are not grades for the railway, but of the ground passed over 
by the straight lines. With the exception of the immediate banks of the St. Lawreaoe, 
this is expected to prove one of the easiest portions of the line. 

When the line reaches the mouth of Eel Biver, it cannot proceed direct on to Dal- 
housie, but must turn off up the valley of that river. 

Two courses are afterwards open to it, one to turn off through a valley, by wliioh it 
can soon gain the Bestigouche, the other to proceed on to the head waters of Eel Biver, 
and then turn down to that river. Which is the best of these two routes can be better 
determined when the detailed surveys of the route are made. 

The most formidable point of the line is next to be mentioned, — this is the passage 
up the Metapediac valley. 

The hills on both sides are high and steep, and come down, either on the one side or 
on the other, pretty close to the river's bank, and involves the necessity (in order to avoid 
curves of very small radius) of changing frequently from one side to the other. The lock, 
too, is slaty and hard. From this cause^ twenty miles of this valley will prove expensive, 
but the grades will be very easy. 

About fourteen bridges of an average length of 120 to 150 yards will be required up 
this valley. There is also a bridge of 2,000 feet long, mentioned in the detailed Keport as 
necessary to cross the Miramichi Biver. 

But bridging in this country is not the same formidable affair that it is in England. 

The rivers are nearly always shallow, and the materials, wood and stone, are close at 
hand. 

The bridges in the United States, on the best lines, are built of wood on the truss- 
work principle, with stone piers and abutments. 

On the Boston and Albany lines, and on many others in the New England States^ the 
bridge generally used and approved of is known as " Howe's Patent Truss Bridge." 

The cost of this kind of bridge, as furnished by the parties who have purchased the 
patent, is as follows : — 

For Spans of 60 feet, single track, $11 per foot £2 5 10 Stg. 

« 100 ' « 18 « 3 16 « 

'^ 140 " 21 " 4 7 6" 

« 180 " 27 " 5 12 6 " 

" 200 " 30 '' 6 6 0" 

The cost for double track would be about 65 per cent, additional. 

The price includes the whole of the superstructure ready for the rails, but not the 
piers and abutments. 

The bridge over the Connecticut Biver at Springfield, is built on this principle ; it 
has seven spans of 180 feet each, and the sill of the bridge is 30 feet above low water. 
On other lines the same kind of bridge is used, but no iron work is permitted (the unequal 



expulsion and contraction of this metal is objeoted to), and the addition of an arch ia 
introduced. 

A bridge built on this prinoiple on the Reading Kailroad, 1,800 feet long, coat 
$40,000, equivalent to £S,330 sterling. 

Soon after passing the valley of the Metapediac, the great obstacle of the St. Lawrence 
ohain of tnountaiDS is got over, and the line may range away towards Quebec, having, 
however, oooasioDally a river or ravioe to cross, whose passage requires consideration. 

At the Trois Pistoles, the stream in the course of ages has worn out a very awkward 
and deep ravine. The bank on one side is generally steep and abrupt, whilst that on the 
opposite Is low and sloping away back for a loDg distuQoe, before it again reaches the 
height of the table land. 

The moat favorable site for crossing it occurs at about eleven miles from the St. 
Lawrence, where the two backs become nearer to each other, and are more equal in height. 

At this point the breadth of the stream is 100 feet at bottom. The width between 
the banks at top 500, and the depth is nearly 150 feet. The banks arc rocky. Though 
formidable it is by no means impracticable. 

Oo the New York and Erie Bailway there is a bridge whose roadway is 170 feet 
above tho bottom of the ravine, which it crosseE by one span of 275 feet. Its cost was 
^5,200. 

From Riviere du Loop to Quebec, the KaJlwny might but for the snow be carried 
almost at a surface level. 

Through the whole of New Brunswick, for 234 miles, and through Lower Canada a* 
far as Rivifire du Loup, 167 miles, there will be found along the line abundance of timber 
and stone (including limestone) of the best quality for building purposes. There will be 
found also, in New Brunswick more especially, abundance of gravel fur the superstructure. 

In Nova Scotia, the Railway will have to pass with butlittle exception through land 
which has been sold or granted away to individuals. The exception will be the other way 
in New Brunswick. It will be seen on reference to tho Model Map, that it approaches 
the Bflttlementfl between Bay Verte and Shcdiac, and skirts along the Bay Chaleurs. 

In Canada, from the mouth of the Metapediac to the Trois Pistoles, it runs through 
still nngranted land. But for tho last 110 miles between EiviSre du Loup and Quebec, it 
runs through a densely settled country. 

Until the detailed surveys are made, and tho precise location of tbc lino marked oa 
the ground, it will be impossible to state precisely the exact number of miles it will pass 
through Crown land. 

If the following estimate be taken, it will not be much out — 

In Nova Scotia 15 miles. 

New Brnnswiok 200 " 

Canada 160 " 

Total 375 " 

The following synopsis will show approximately the quantities of ungranted land in 
the Counties through which the line passes : — 

In Nova Scotia. 

Haliikx County 780,000 

Colchester 120,000 

Cumberland 180,000 

1,080,000 

Jh JViw Brunaieiek. 

Westmoreland County 301,000 

Kent 640,000 

Northumberland 1,993,000 

Gloucester 704,000 

Restigouohe 1,109,000 

4,747,000 
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In Comada. 

Bonaventure 2,000,000 

Bimouski 5,000,000 

Kamouraska 500,000 

L'Islet : 600,000 

Belleoliasse 500,000 



8,600,000 



General total 14,427,000 

The land for the Railway will have to be purchased in Nova Scotia for nearly its 
whole coarse, and in Canada for the 110 miles mentioned. 

The latter, however, it is expected, will cost very little more than the expense which 
it would be necessary to incur in cleaning, getting out the stumps, and preparing the wild 
lands for the Bailroad. 

No part of the line will ever be at any great distance from Grown lands ; but it will 
be a question of detail for this part as well as for the Nova Scotia section, whether it will 
be more advantageous to cut and convey from them the .timber and materials required, or 
purchase them. 

The direction of the proposed line being determined upon, the next points which 
present themselves for consideration are, the character of the road and method of construc- 
tion. 

In the first instance it is considered that one line of rails will be sufficient, but in 
taking ground for the Bailway and stations, and wherever the line passes, regard should 
be paid always to the prospect of its being made at some future time a double track. And 
in the anticipation of a heavy traffic, which there is a fair prospect of soon passing along 
it, and with a view to ultimate economy, as well as the saving of much inconvenience, it 
is recommended that the road (being intended for the great trunk line) should be con- 
structed at once in a substantial and permanent manner, with a good heavy rail, capable 
of bearing high rates of speed for passenger trains. 

On all the principal lines of railway in the United States, the flat iron bar is every- 
where being discarded, and the H or T rail, generally of 561b. to the yard, is being sub- 
stituted for it. 

On several of the lines also a double track is being made, and the works constructed 
are of a more permanent character than formerly. 

Much has been said in praise of the cheap method of making railways in America, 
and the advantages to be derived from it in a new country. 

As an example of this system and its practical results, the Utica and Syracuse Bail- 
way may be here quoted. 

This road is fifty-three miles in length and forms part of the Great Western Line, 
connecting Albany on the Hudson Biver, with Buffialo on Lake Erie — one of the principal 
lines in the country. 

In its construction more than a usual amount of timber was used. For a considerable 
portion of its length (upwards of nineteen miles) it passed through a deep swamp. Piles 
were driven into this, to support a long continued trestle-bridge, over which the railway 
track was carried upon longitudinal bearers. 

For the other thirty-three miles the grading was made in the usual manner by 
excavations and embankments : but the superstructure was of wood. 

Upon the grading in the direction of its length, a small trench was excavated, and a 
sill of wood was firmly bedded in it. Where the sills abutted end to end, they were sup- 
ported by a piece of wood, of the same section, laid beneath them. At right angles to 
and upon the upper surfaces of the sill were spiked cross-ties, and again, at right angles to 
the cross-ties, and immediately over the sills, were laid the longitudinal wood-bearers, to 
which the iron plates were firmly spiked. The centre of the rail and sill were in the same 
vertical plane. 

Thus everything was done for economy : as much wood as possible being used. This 
railway for its construction and equipment cost on an average only £3,600 per mile. 

It was thought worthy, in 1843, to publish an aiccount of it in London; and it forms 



the chief subject of a volume, thas entitled, "Examples of Koilway Makiog, whiobj 
although Dot of English practioe, are eubmitted to the Civil Engineer and the Britisti 
and Irish Pnblic." 

The following Report is extracteJ from tho Annaal Statement of the Secretary o 
State to the AsBembly of the State of New York, dated 4th March, 1847 : — 

" Syracuse and Utica Kailroad has been opened for the transportation of paesengera 
for the last eight years. 

"The company having determined to relay the road with an iron rail of the most 
improved form, have contracted for a considerable portion of the iron necessary, and are 
proceeding with tho intention of laying a substantial stracture adequate to the proper 
performaaee of the buainees required. 

» "Present wood atruoture haa coat the company - - 3417,075 55 
" The iron now laid thereon is the fiat bar, and will be useless^ 
and therefore wiJ! be sold. It ia hoped that there may be 
derived from the aale of it 80,000 00 



" Leaving a hi 
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«337,076 65 



which has been expended for tho cost of the wood structure, whioh, in addition to a largf 
annual amount for repairs, will bo practically worn out, sunk and gone, when the 00*™ 
bttuoturc ia laid and uaod. The new structure, it is auppoaed, will cost aboat tho 
the fotttier, toward whioh, it is hoped, the old iron will pay, aa above, 80,000 dollars, 
leaving the sum of about 300,000 dollars to be raised by the company on its credit. 

" This will, when paid, reimburse tho capital of the company for the equivalent 
amount, whioh has been appropriated to tho worn-out struoture. In addition to the cost 
of the new structure, there will be required a considerable sum for new engines, oars, &o. 
The demand upon the company for the transportation of property at the close of the canal 
has entirely exceeded ita capacity to do this business. Property destined for sale in the 
eastern markets, In large quButitles, was stopped at most points upon the line of railroad 
contiguous to the oanal. Being practically confined to the winter months in this branch 
of business, it cannot be expected that the company could provide a supply of cars for this 
sudden and extraordinary demand, when they must stand idle and go to waste during two- 
thirds of the year. 

" When the road shall be relaid with the proposed iron rail, the public will require 
that tho trains shall be run with increased speed. In relation to this subject it !s deemed 
proper to refer to tho following suggestions contained in the report of this company, made 
last year: — 

"'Very great embarrassment ia experienced from the fact, that cattle are allowed to 
run at large, and to impede and so often delay tho trains as at present. It is a serious 
matter, and unless more care shall be bestowed by the owners in restraining them, either 
at their own suggestions or in pursuance of some proper law to bo passed, it will be found 
very difficult to make good time upon this line. A part of our buainesa must be always 
done in tho night, and it is then we experience the great hazard. The trains are frequently 
thrown off by them, and tho danger to the persons in charge and to the passengers is 
imminent. The owners always insist upon pay for their aotmala destroyed, without reflect- 
ing upon the great damage that they cause to the property of the company, and the more 
fearful injury that might ensue to passengers. If th& owners will not take care sf them, 
it ia impossible to keep them off. In Massachusetts much lesa dilSculty in this respect is 
experienced; for there, i*. ia believed, a penalty is incurred by the owner of domestic 
animals that go upon tho railroad. Our business ia conducted with all possible care in thi*^ 
respect, and the enginemen suitably feel the risk of life or limb (which to them is almost! 
as important) that they incur from tho growing evil. ■ 

" ' A very proper law in this State has guarded the public and the company against 
direct wanton injury to the trains by individuals. It is submitted that negligence in 
allowing animals to run upon the railroads should be prevented by some suitable restraints.' " 

Some of the iuoonveDienocs arising from & cheap railway nuy be learned from this 
Beport. ■ 
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At ibis time tbe total amount spent upon its oonstrnction appears, from the same 
report, to have been 1,098,940 dollars, equivalent to £4,520 sterling per mile. 

The new snperstnicture, it was supposed, would cost about the same as the former, 
viz., 417,075 dollars, or about £1,640 sterling additional, which will make the price of this 
railway, when completed as intended, £5,960 per mile. 

In other parts of the States where these trestle bridge or skeleton railways have been 
made, instances have been known of the locomotive slipping down between the rails, whicl^ 
have warped outwards. 

With a view, therefore, to ultimate economy and to save inconvenience and iutermp- 
tion to the traffic when once established, it is most strongly recommended that the line, 
whenever commenced, shall be at once preperly and efficiently made. 

In determining the form of the road it is necessary to bear in view that it will pass 
through a country everywhere liable to be obstructed by heavy falls of snow. It does 
not appear, however, from the results of enquiries made in the United States, that any- 
thing beyond inconvenience, and some additional expense in the cost of working the line, 
is to be apprehended from this cause. 

The Eailway from Boston to Albany, which crosses the range of mountains between 
the Connecticut and Hudson Eivers, attaining upon them an elevation of upwards of 1,400 
feet above the sea, to which it ascends by a grade of about eighty feet per mile for thirteen 
miles, traverses a country subjected to the same sort of winter as the British North Amer- 
ican Provinces. 

The average depth of snow in the woods is from three to four feet, which is not much 
less than it is in the woods of New Brunswick and Canada. 

In 1843, a year remarkable for the great number of snow storms which occurred, 
there were sizty-threo falls o^ snow, but the traffic was not interrupted to any very serious 
extent, not more than two or three trips. 

To keep the roads clear, two descriptions of snow ploughs are used, one for the 
double track, and another for the single.* In the former, the sTuzre of the plough travels 
immediately over the inner rail, throwing the snow outwards from the track. It is first 
used on one track, and then runs back upon the other. 

In the single line the ploughshare travels in the centre of the track, throwing the 
snow off at once upon both sides. 

For the double track, the snow plough weighs from five to six tons, and costs about 
£125. For the single track it is somewhat lighter. 

The plough requires generally, when run without a train, two engines of 20 tons 
each, or with a train, three engines. 

When the fall of snow does not exceed a few inches, the small plough always fixed in 
front of the engine, consisting of an open frame-work projecting about five feet in front, 
and called a ^' Cow scraper/' is found, when cased over, to be sufficient to clear the line. 
When the fall is deeper, the plough is used immediately after the snow has ceased to 
fall. 

It can be propelled by three 20 ton engines through three feet of newly fallen snow 
at the rate of six miles an hour. 

If the fall does not exceed two feet, it can travel at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 

The drifts through which it is propelled are sometimes fifteen feet deep, and from 
200 to 300 feet long, and at others eight or ten feet deep, and from a quarter to half a mile 
in length. 

The line of railway is marked in divisions of about eight miles, to each of which 
eight or ten men are allotted, who pass along the line each day with small hand-ploughs, 
picks, &c., clearing away the show and ice which the trains collect and harden between 
the rails and the roadway. 

It is found that the freezing of the snow or rain upon the rails does not impede the 
heavy engines, as the weight of the forward wheels is sufficient to break it, and enable 
the driving wheels to bite. 

Whenever, from local causes, the snow is found to drift on the line of railway, snow- 

• Vide Plans Nos. 30 and 31. 



fences are erected, which aro very effectual. They are simple board fencea from ten to 
fifteen feet high, placed from ten to twenty feet back from the roadway. 

In wet weather the raila become very slippory, bat the difficulty is overcome and the 
wheela enabled to bite upon the steep gradients by the use of sand boxes, which are fixed 
ia front of the engine and immediately over the raila. These can be opened at pleasure 
by the engine-driver, and the sand is used wherever necessary, 

The means thus sucoessfully adopted to overcome the obstacles arising from ice and 
snow are employed much in the same way upon all the railways which are exposed to them. 

In the yesr 1847 the eipenso incurred under this head (removing ice and snow) 
upon the Western Railroad in Mas?aohnsotta, was, according to the official return, $2,763, 
equivalent to £575 Bterling. 

Upon many of the otber lines expanses under the same head are returned, bui very 
much smaller in amount. 

In places where the rails are not raised above the general level of the country, 
much greater difficulty is cspericnced ia keeping the lines clear of snow than in parts 
where there are embankments. 

From the foregoing it does not appear, therefore, that snow need be considered an 
insurmountable obstacle to the formation of a hoe of railway from Halifas to Quebec. 

To obviate, na much as possible, the liability to interruption from this cause, it is 
recommended that in the construction of the line, it be adopted as a principle, that the 
top of the iron rail be kept as high as the average depth of snow in the country through 
which the line passes. 

In Nova Scotia this will require probably an embankment of two feet high, gradually 
increasing as it proceeds northward to the St. Lawrence and along the flat open country 
on its banks, to five or even sis fc-ot. 

The whole of that part of British North America through which this line is intended 
to be run, being as yet free from railways, the choioe of gauge is clear and open. 

Without entering into and quoting the arguments which have been adduced in favor 
of the broad or narrow gauge of England, as it is more a question of detail than othewlse, 
it will be deemed sufficient for the present Report to recommend an intermediate gauge. 
Probably five feet six inches will be the most suitable, as combining the greatest amount 
of practical utility with the least amount of increased expenditure. 

With the object of proceeding on to the consideration of otpense of construction, the 
proposed trunk line will be supposed to have a single track with one-tenth additional for 
side lines and turn outs, to have a rail 65 lbs- to the yard, supported upon longitudinal 
sleepers with cross-ties, similar to the rail used upon the London and Croydon line, the 
wood to be prepared according to Payne's process, to have a gauge of five feet atx inehe>, 
and, as a principle, the top of the rails to bo kept above the level of the surface of the 
ground, at a height equal to the average depth of the snow. For the best information as 
to the cost of mating such a railway, reference muat be made to the works of a similar 
character in the United States. 

At about the close of the year 1847, there were in that country nearly 5,800 miles of 
railway completed or in progress. The average cost for those having a (ingle track, has 
been estimated at $22,000, equivalent to £4,166 sterling, per mile, h'or the double track 
832,000, or £6,666 sterling per mile. 

But the extreme differences which are to be observed in the cost of construotion in 
the various States are so great, ranging from £1,600 up to £24,000 per mile, that no 
criterion can be established from averages obtained from such discordant data. 

The State of Maaaachnsetts affords the best materials for accurate information. 

All the railroad corporations are by law obliged to make annual returns to the Legis- 
lature, and very valuable statistical information is thereby obtained upon railway affairs. 

From the Offioial Reporta for the year 1847, the followiog table has been compiled :— - 
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This table comprises, with the exception of about firty miles, upon whioh there o 
some donbta s3 to what the aocouot precisely embraces, the whole of the Railroad 
present completed in the State of Massachusetts. The table shows 6834 miloa of railway, I 
iDcludioi; branches, which have cost ia their coastruction aod equipment, $31,675,946, ur ' 
;e6,599,155 sturliog. 

There are 146 miles of double track. Thej have been taken at so much adiiitional 
siogle track. A double track would oot cost ezacdy twice that of a sin<;lo one in ita con- 
struction ; but aa these lines were made originally only with aingle tracks, and have been 
added to from time to time as circumstances would admit, it must have tended to increase 
the cost, and in calculating the average expense per mile, it is considered the result will 
not be much in error. The cost per mile, it appears then, has been ^7.950 sterling. 

There is no other State ia the Union whioh presents equally good d^ta for making 
an approximate estimate. 

The elimute and nvture of the country bears also strong resemblance to that tbrough-J 
which the Hahfax and Quebec line will pass, and in this respect the analogy of the CwoV 
cases is extremely favorable. 

The New York and Krie Eailroad, 450 miles in length, now in course of construction, 
will, it ia supposed from the latest information, cost £6,250 per mile, exclusive of equip- 

The estimate for the Hudson River from New York to Albany, now in progress, is 
for the single track, £7,-440 sterling per mile. 

The estimaie for the Montreal and Portlaod lino is about £5,OS0 aterling per mile. 

For the Great Western Railroad in progress in Upper Canada, the estimate for that 
section of the line which would moat resemble the Halifax and Quebec Eoad, is £5,6 
per mile. 

On referring to the table, it will be seen that all the lines have either the H or T railjj] 
generally 561bs to the yard. ■ 

The price of railroad iron in the States ia very much greater than in England, or 
what it can be procured lor iu the iJritish ProTioces. It psya a yeiy high duty oa Impor- 
tation intu the States 

On some of the lines upwards of £15 per ton for rails has been pidd. In Englan 
rails can now be bought for £8 or £9 per ton. 

The advantage which the Halifax and Quebec line will possess over the Hues in tl 
tabic in respect of iron alone, may be estimated at £500 per mile. 

When these lines were constructed also, the demaud for labour was extremely great/' 
and wages much higher than in the present day. 

The average (of £7,950) derived from the table, may therefore Tery fairly be reduced 
by several hundred pounds. 

The Halifux and Quebec line will have also maoy advantages which the American 
lines had not. 

The land for the greater portion of the road will not have to be purchased. Timber 
and stune will be had nearly along the whole line for the labour of cutting and quarrying. 

Judging then from the analogy afforded by a similar, or nearly similar, lines i 
neighbouring States, giving; due weight to ihc coosi derations which have a tendec 
modify the cost in ihe particular case of the Halifax and (jiiebeo line, and formic _ 
best estimate to bo derived from the data obtained upon the exploratory survey, whic 
under the ciroum stances of a perfectly new country, only receutly explored, and still 
covered with a dense forest, is all that can in the first instance be done; it is considered 
that if the sum of £7,000 sterling per mile be assumed as the probable cost of the proposed 
line, it will not be fur from the correct amount. ~ 

Tha total distance from Halifax to Quebec will be about 635 miles. 

CSo miles, £7,000 per mile, will be ^,445,000 

Add one-tenth for contingeacir-i 444,500 



Or, in round namberi, five millions. 
4 
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It is estimated, thereforOi that the eofit for oonstniction and equipment of the Plroposed 
Trunk Line, from HaIifaX| through New Brunswick^ to Quebec, inll amount to £&fiw,QO0 

sterling. 

The question which presents itself next for consideration is a very important one, 
namely, the probable returns for such an expenditure. 

The information to be afforded on this head can onlj to be derived in a very general 
way; from a consideration of the present population and resources of the three Provincoa. 

The direct communication between tne two termini^ Halifax and Quebec^ is of a very 
limited nature. 

By land; it is confined almost to the conveyance of th« mails. Passengers proceed 
generally by the way of the United States. 

By sea, in 1847| the communication was by seventeen vessels, whick arrived at 
Quebec, having a tonnage of 1,257, and eighteen departed from that port for HaUfio, 
whose tonnage amounted to 1,386 tons. 

This amount of intercourse does not at the first view appear encouraging to expect 
receipts, but when it is made to' appear that this limited intercourse arises entirefy from 
the want of good means of inter-communication, such as would be afforded by the proposed 
railway, it becomes a strong argument in favor of making the line, rather than against it. 

The communication of the Provinces with each other is cramped and restricted 
beyond measure by the same want 

By sea the amount of intercour&e o^ay be judged of by the return given in Appendix 
No. 6, furnished by the Quebec Board of Trade. 

The chief elements which enter into, and upon which depends, the success of every 
railway enterprise, are population, agriculture and commerce. 

At the extremities of the line, and for some miles along the St. Lawrence, there is 
an abunds^nt population. External commerce, there is in an eminent degree. In that of 
agriculture its deficiency is great at present, but as there are millions of acres <^ good 
productive land only waiting for the hands necessary to cultivate them, and the means 
of access to which will be horded by the railway, this very circumstance may be made 
to conduce to the advantage of the line, and pay a large portion of the expense of its con* 
struction. 

The population of Halifax (the Atlantic terminus) is estimated at 25,000 souls* It 
is the capital of the Province, the seat of G-ovemment, and its commerce extensive* The 
value of its imports and exports is estimated at £2,500,000. 

The City of Quebec, tne other terminus, according to the censini of 1844, co&tained 
(including the county, which is not given separately) 45,000 persons. 

But this city derives additional importance from its being the one great shipping port 
and outlet for all Canada. By its port passes the whole trade of that Province. It may 
be regarded as the focus of commerce for a million and a half of souls. The value of the 
imports and exportstogethermay.be estimated at £5^500,000 sterling, giving employment 
to a very great amount of shipping. 

This immense trade is of necessity crowded into six months, the navig;ation of the St. 
Lawrence being closed for the remainder of the year. 

In addition to these two great termini there are lying on each side of the line two 
most important tributaries, viz., the City of St. John and Prince Edward's Island. The 
former with a population in city and county together, of nearly 44,000 persons, with a 
commerce of the value of £1,800,000 in exports and imports, giving employment alse to 
a great amount of shipping. The lat£er with a population of 50,000 engaged principally 
in agriculture and the fisheries. The exports and imports of this island are about £200,000 
annually. 

Between the City of Quebec and the Biver M^tis there are, settled along the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence, 75,000 inhabitants, all engaged in agriculture. These people 
are French Canadians, and almost every family has a small farm and homestead. 

A striking peculiarity of these farms are their elongated shape, the length being gen- 
erally thirty times that of the breadth, oftentimes a greater disproportion exists. The 
houses and farm-buildings are always built at one extremity^ that which adjoins the road 



dividing ona set of GonceBBlons from another. There are geneially tbreo or four llnea 
houBes and roads runniDg thus along the St. Lawrence. 

The effect producad by this manner of parcelling out the land and bailding has 
to/orm what can only be compared to one lonp and continued village for 200 miles. 

For the first 100 milea out of Qaebeo, as far nearly as the Rivifire du Loup, the pro- 
posed lino of railway will run through the centre of this extended village, and with a train 
of moJerato length, the luat carriage will scarcely have cleared the door of one house before 
the engine will be opposite another. For the second 100 milea it will leave these conces- 
nionB and fiirms a tittle on one side, bat stiU within reach. A more favorable disposition 
of a population (compriBcd of sraall farmers) for contributing to the way tragic of a railroad 
could scarcely have been devised. 

In the country lying between the Kestigouche River and Halifax, the inhabitants 
who will be near to the railroad will amount to about 100,000; making the population, 
either upon or near to the tine, including the two termini, 250,000 persons. But if the 
totnX population be taken within the area, which will be benefited hy and become contrib- 
utors to the line, then it may be estimated at oot less than 400,000 souls. 

In a Report of the Directors, made upon the New York and Erie Railroad in 1843, 
when the question of proceeding with that lino was under consideration, one of the data 
upon which its future receipts was ealculated was derived from population and relative 
distance. And using the data obtained from the working of one portion which had 
been completed oad was in operation, it was calculated that 531,000 persons on a line of 
425 mites in length, would return in net earnings to the railway $1,343,500, or 12.50 
nearly per head, equivalent to ten shillings sterling. As the railroad is not yet completed, 
the true result cannot yet be seen. 

The net earnings of the railroads in Masaaehasetts for the year 1847 were 82,290,000. 
The population of that State, over whose area railways are everywhere extended, and the 
whole of which may therefore be considered as tributary to them, being at the time about 
800,000. This gives $3.75 per head, equivalent to eleven shillings, or tho samo result 
nearly. 

Applying the same ratio (of ten shillings per head) to the 400,000 inhabitants who 
are wilhin the area, and likely to become tributaries to the Quebec and Halifax Railway, 
it would give £300,000 as its probable revenue. 

The groat staple of trade of New Brunswick is its timber. For this alt absorbing 
pursuit the inhabitants neglect agriculture, and instead of raising their own supplies they 
import provisions in targe quantities from Canada and the United States. In the year 
1846, New Brunswick paid to the latter for provisions atone £216,000 sterling, whilst, ' 
return, the United States only took from them. £11,000 in coats and fish. 

Of Nova Scotia the great staples are timber and the products of the fisheries. Thi 
inhabitants import provisions also largely. 

Canada is an exporting conntry, and capable of supplying the demands of both. 

In the winter of 1847-8 the price of flour at Halifax and St. John was at forty 
lings the barrel, and it was being imported from the chief ports in the United States, 
from as far as New Orleans in the Gulf of Mexico. At tbe same time, at Quebec thi 
price of flour was only twenty-five shillings per barrel. A very great difference, which, 
bad the railroad been in existence, would not have occurred. 

Another great source of revenue likely to be developed by tho railway is that of coats, 
to be derived from the great Cumberland Field. 

Quebec and the upper country would no doubt take large quantities for their own 
consumption. Halifax tho same for itself, and also for ezportatioa to the United States. 

Considerable returns would arise from the fisheries and from tho products of the 
forest, lying oontignous to tho tine, which would find their way by it to the shipping ports. 

The country throngh which the road will pass possesses, therefore, in itu)/, elements 
which, when fully developed, cannot fail to realize large receipts. 

But there ate, exclusive of these, other and highly important sources for productii 
revenue. 

Halifax may be considered to be tbe nearest great aea-port to Europe. 

Passengers travelling between England and the Cauailas would adopt this railway, 
(ha ahortut Kod best lina which thay could take. Emigrants would do the same. 
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The mails, troops, manitions of war, commissariat supplies and all public stores, would 
naturally pass by it, as the safest, speediest and cheapest means of conveyance. 

If a straight line be drawn from Cape Clear in Ireland, to New York, it will cat 
through or pass close to Halifax. 

The latter is therefore on the direct route; and as the soa voyage across the Atlantic 
to New York may be shortened by three days nearly, in steamers, it is not improbable that 
on that account, when the branch railroad to St. John is completed, and other line to con- 
nect on with those in the United States, the whole or the greatest portion of the passenger 
traffic between the Old and the New World would pass through Halifax, and over & great 
section of the proposed railroad. 

But the great object for the railway to attain, and which, if it should be able to 
accomplish, its capability to pay the interest of the capital expended would be undoubted, 
is to supersede the long and dangerous passage to Quebec by the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

To make two voyages in a season vessels are obliged to leave England earlier, and 
encounter the dangers ot the ice in the Gulf, much sooner than it is safe or prudent for 
them to do. 

The loss of life and property which has occurred from this cause, and returning late 
in the autumn, has been enormous. It cannot be ascertained, but probably it would have 
more than paid for the railway. 

An opinion, may, however, be formed of it from the rates of insurance, which in the 
spring; and autumn are as high as ten per cent. A much higher rate than to any other 
part of the world. 

The navigation of the St. Lawrence is closed for about six months of every year. 
During the ^hole of this period all the produce of the country is locked up, and necessarily 
lies unpro<iuctive on the hands of the holders. 

The surplus agricultural produce of the year cannot be got ready to be shipped in the 
season it is produced. In the winter of 1846-7 it has been stited on good authority, that 
500,000 barrels of flour were detained in Montreal at the time when famine was raging in 
Ireland. As soon as the season opened, there was such a demand for shipping to carry 
provisions, that the ordinary course of the timber trade was deranged by it. 

All this would have been prevented had the railway been then in existence. 

For six months in the year, then, the St. Lawrence wou}d cease to be a competitor 
with the railway, and large quantities ot produce would be certain to be forwarded by it. 

For the other six months of the year it would have also the loUowing strong claims to 
preference : — rapidity of transport; the saving of heavy insurance; cheaper rate of freight 
from Halifax ; vessels engaged in the Canadian trade could make three voyages to Halifax 
for two to Quebec. 

The trade which is now crowded into six months, to the great inconvenience of every 
one concerned, rendering large stocks necessary to be kept on hand, would be diffused 
equally over the whole year. 

It is most probable that these advantages will bo found so great, that only the bulky 
and weighty articles of commerce, such as the very heavy timber and a few other goods, 
will continue to be sent round by the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

If such should prove to be the case, then the proposed railway would have as much or 
perhaps more traffic than a single track could accommodate. . 

The cost of transportation, it is calculated, will not be too high on this line to admit 
of the above results being realized, and in that case, more especially if the capital can be 
raised at a moderate rate of interest, it is considered highly probable that it will, even in a 
ccfmmercial point of view, be a piofitable undertaking. 

From evidcDce given to the Gauge Commissioners in England, it appears that the cost 
of transport for goods on the undermentioned lines of railway was as follows : — 

Great Western 06 of a penny per ton per mile. 

Grand Junction 13 " '' 

Birmingham and Gloucester 09 <^ " 

Southwestern 10 " *^ 

Loodpn and Birmingham , 12 << << 

5). 50 
,19 Ayfiage per to|i pef ttile; 



le gross weisiht, including carriages, &c. 

Oae-fiftb of a penny per mile per ton will be a liberal allowanco far the net weight. 

From a very oarei'ally prepared doeutnent,* estraoted from a Report of the CommiB- 
flionera appointed in 1846 by the Legislature of the State of New York, to locate certain , 
portions of the New York and Erie Hailroad, it appears that the cost of motive power o 
8ome of the principal railroads in the United States was 40 cents per train per mite, ■ 
equivalpnt to Is. 8(/. sterling. 

With the CEpcotcd grades on the Halifax and Quebec line, it is calculated that a 
engine of goud power, having the assistance of an extra engine for 25 milej of the distance, J 
will convey 100 tona of goods at n moderate speed of eight to ten miles aa hour over the J 
whole line. 

• The total cost per train would then te — £ s. d. 

635 mile?, at Is. Sd. per mile ; 52 18 4 
25 miles, at Is. Sd. for extra engine 2 18 



Total for 100 tons £55 

r the whole distance. Equal to .207 drs. per tan per n 




ilc, tlic s 



Or 11». pe 

nearly as the average on the English railways. 

At this rat*, the a-clual cost of carrying a barrel of flour from Quebec to Halifax will I 
be only Is. Id.} and if it be doubled to pay intereat on capital, then 2s. 2d. might bal 
the price charged for its conveyance. ^ 

The freight of fiour from Quebec to Eogland may bo taken at 5s. par barrel; from 
Halifax at 3s, 

The difference in freight would therefore pay its transit by railway, and the difference 

in the rates of insurance would be to the profit of the owner ; and the voyage being shorter, 

there would be less risk of its arrival iu the market in a heated or deteriorated condition. 

Provisiona and all other articles whose value is great ia proportion to their bulk, 

would be as advantageously forwarded by this route. 

It is 'uliy expected, therefore, that the railway will be able to compete suoeessfully 
with the shipping in the St, Lawrence even during the summer season. 

Sut there is still another great and important source from which traffic may be 
espeoted, viz. ; — From those vast and extensive regions in the Far West, round the Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Lake Superii 

' By the completion of the canals along tbe River St. Lawrence, the produce of theaaj 
lake connti'Ies now finds its way to the markets of Montreal and Quebec. 

Large cargoes, eoasisting of 8,000 barrels of flour, can now pass from tbetr porta down ^ 
to Quebec without once breaking bulk. 

Already produce which fouod its way to New York by the circuitous route of the 
Mississippi and New Orleans, has been diverted to the channel of the St, Lawrence. 

* The extent to which this will take place it is not possible yet to calculate ; but there 
is no doubt that large quantities of produce which formerly fouod its way to the Atlantic 1 
ports of New York and Boston, will bo diverted to the St. Lawrence. 

Of the enormous exports of provisions from tbe United i 
give some idea : — 

In 1816. 

Flour —barrels 2,289,476 .. 

Wheat— bushels 1,613,795 .. 

■L Corn —bushels 3,826,063 .. 

^B Meal —barrels 293,720., 

^^f Tbe great portion, if not nearly all Ibis immense produce, of which the above forma ' 
only a/«o iVenu in the jreaf account, was received at the Atlantic Ports from the Far 
West. And it is for this most important and still increasing trade, that 3Iontrcal and 
Quebec will now, by means of the St Lawrence Canals, have the most favorable chapco 
of a successful competition with new York and Boston. 

*Tide Appendix So- T. 



, tbe following will | 

In 1847. 
. 4,382,496 
. 4,399,951 
. 16,326,050 
. 918,066 
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It has been caloalated that the cost of transport for a barrel of floor from the hka 
to New York was 5s. Id. sterling ; to Boston 6s., exclosive of charges for tnuiishipmeat. 

By the Quebec and Halifax line, it is estimated, now that the Canals are open, a 
barrel of floor may be delivered at Qoebec for 2<. sterling, and carried to Halifmx hut 2s. 
2d.} total, 4«. 2d. 

By the Montreal and Portland, Is. 8cf. has been estimated as the price per the railwwri 
to which if 2s. more be added as freight to Montreal, the price by that line will probably 
be only 3s. 8c^. sterling per barrel. The MoDtreal and Portland will have, therefore, an 
apparent advantage over the Quebec and Halifax line, arising from its much shorter 
distance. Bot there are some drawbacks attending it, which may oaose the preferenee to 
be given to the latter notwithstanding the line passes throogh the United Statee. 

A transit doty of 2} per cent, ad valorem^ has to bo levied open all foreign prodoee, 
and introdoces the inconvenience of custom-houses and costom-hooso officers. 

Portland is a foreign port, and is 400 miles by sea farther from England than Halifax. 

It has been seen in a former part of this Report, when speaking of the Utioa and 
Syracuse Railroad, how inadequate that line was to take all the traffic which was required 
to be forwarded by it at the time the Erie Canal is closed. 

The growing population and produce of the Western States are so gigantic, that it is 
probable there will be more than sufficient to employ fully both the Montreal and PortlaDd, 
and Qoebec and Halifax Railroads. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will appear then, that althoogh no reiy good or 
precise estimate of the retorns for the expenditore of five millions sterling can be given, 
yet that there are very good general groonds opon which to form an opinion, that nlti- 
mately, if not at once, the line will, in a commercial point of view, be a very productive 
one. 

The 'Montreal and Portland, which will be the great competitor ifith that of the 
Quebec and Halifax line, is an enterprise of a porely commercial and local nature. As 
such, it is not likely shareholders will be contented, onless they receive what they have 
every right to expect— a high rate of interest for the expenditore they have incorred, and 
the risk they have encoontered in the ondertaking. 

Bot with the Quebec and Halifax it is very different. The enterprise is of general 
interest. It coDcerns the prosperity and welfare of each of the three Provinces, and the 
honor as well as the interests of the whole Briti&h Empire may be affected by it. It is 
the one great means by which alone the power of the Mother Country can be brought to 
bear on this side of the Atlantic, and restore the balance of power now fast turning to the 
side of the United States. 

Every new line of railway made in that country adds to their power, enabUog them 
to concentrate their forces almost wherever they please, and by the lines, of which there 
are already some, and there will soon be more, reaching to their northern frontier^ they 
can choose at their own time any one point of attack on the long-extended Canadian irontieri 
and direct their whole strength against it. 

The Provinces, therefore, and the Empire, having such interest in the formation of 
the Halifax and Quebec line, it should be undertaken by them in common as a great 
public work for the poblic weal. 

If so ondertaken, the Provinces, support^ed by the credit of the Mother Country, 
could raise capital at a rate of interest which could not be done by any Company of Share- 
holders. And. if to this advantage be added the disposal for the exclusive benefit of the 
railway, of a portion of the wild lands along the line^ and in the immediate country which 
it wooldbe the means of opening to settlement and cultivation, then it is highly probable 
that it would be constructed for three millions sterling. 

In a former part of this Report it has been estimated that there are in the ooonties 
through which this line will pass, fourteen millions of acres of land yet ungranted, and 
therefore remaining at the disposal of the Provincial Government. 

♦ The ordinary price of an acre of wild or uncleared land is about 2s. 6(f. to 3«. per aere. 
But where public roads are made through them, the value immediately increases, nnd it vri I 
not be considered an extravagant estimate, to suppose that the IsiS. along it, ^r in flte 
immediate vicinity of the railway, will be worth £1 per acre. 



For the oonstraotion of the great St. Lawrence Canal, by which Cuaadii has now the 
prospect of reaping such immense advantages from the trade of the western country, the 
Imperial Government guaranteed the iotereBt oa a loan of two millions sterling and up- 
wards at four per cent. This loiin was easily raided, nud a large premium per cent, was 
received in addition for it. 

There can be little doubt that another loao of three millions sterling, at the aame rato 
of four per cent, interest, could bo raised upon the credit of the Provincial revenuea if 
guaranteed by the Mother Country. With this amount of capital, and two millions of 
ucres to be reserved, and sold from time to time, it is conceived the railway may be made. 

Upon the strength of these two millions of acres, and the loan aa a basis, a large 
amouet ofnoCex might be issued in payment of the wages and salaries of the labourers and 
other persona employed on the works of the railway. They should be made receivable for 
taxes and ouatoms duties. The amount authorized to be issued might be limited to the 
extent of the acres, and as these were sold, an equal amount of the notes should be^ oiui- 
celled. 

The ia^ue of a number of notes which would pass current over the three Provinces, 
would be conferring a great benefit upon the community at large. The currency is not 
the same throughout, and persons who travel from one Province to another are now put to 
iDCODvenience, and have often to pay a discount upon exchanging the notes of one colonial 
bank for those of another. Advantage might be taken of the measure to assimilate the 
currency of the colonies to each other, and make it "sterling," the same as in England. 

By a little arraagement, also, these notes might be made payable at the chief ports of 
emigration in the United Kingdom j and in that case a very great convenience would be 
afforded to a large class of persons on both sides of the Atlantic. 

To remit small sums now, requires the intervention of bankers or agents. This has 
the effect upon persons resideet iu the settlements (and no doubt, also, often in towns), of 
preventing their seodtug the assistance which they otherwise would do to friends at home. 
Many a small note would be put up and sent in a letter, which is now never thought of for 
want of the convenience. 

Id remitting sums from Halifax to England, the banks do not like to g^va bills at 
less than sisty days' sight. These notes would, therefore, become a great public benefit, 
and there would be no fear of their being kept in circulation almost to any amount. 

Upon the loan of three millions, the interst at four per cent, would amount to .£120,000 
per annum. 

Of this sum it may be fairly assumed that, for the convoyaQoe of the mails between 
Halifax and Quebec, the Post Office Department would be willing to pay annually an et^ual 
amount to what is now paid for the same serviac. This has not been officially obtained, 
but there are good grounds ibr supposing that it is nearly £20,000. 

In the case, then, that beyond this the railway only paid its own workiag expenses, 
the sum of £100,000 would have to be made good out of the revenues of the Provinces. 

The proportion of this, or of whatever sum might be deficient to pay the interest on 
the loan, would have to be arranged ; and it may, for the sake of illustration, be supposed 
to be as follows; — 

Nova Scotia £20,000 ftoportion .2 

New Brunswick .... 20,000 " .2 

Canada 30,000 " .3 

The Imperial QoTemment aO,COO " .3 

Total £100,000 .10 

for the proportion guaranteed by the Pioviuoes, they would receive the benefits oott- 
fcrred by the rulway in developing their resources, increasing the value of all property, 
promoting the sale and settlement of their wild lands, increased population, and increased 
revenue. 

Por the proportion guaranteed by the Imperial Government, all Government officers, 
civil or military, troops, munitions of war, supplies, &c.t for the public service, and «m£- 
ffranls, should bo transported over the lino at the cost price. 
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New BruDSwick and Nova Scotia^ it is understood, are most willing to guarantee the 
interest to the extent of tbeir means, and in a fair proportion. 

Canada having done so much already for the communications above Montreal, it is 
fully expected will not be backward in perfecting those below Quebec. 

In the extreme case supposed above, viz., of the railway yielding no returns beyond 
working expenses, it is not conceived that either one of the Provinces or the Empire 
would not receive an equivalent in some other form for its direct contribution to make 
good the interest. 

An account is at present being taken of the existing way traffic between Halifax and 
Amherst, by the Commissioner appointed by Nova Scotia to collect statistics for the rail- . 
way. The same is being done for that portion of the line along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. 

There is some reason to believe that these two portions of the line will be found to 
have sufficient traffic to pay, over and above working expenses, the moderate interest on 
capital of four per cent. 

If such should prove to be correct, then the foregoing statement would be modified 
and stand thus : — • 

MUes. 

Total distance, Halifax to Quebec 635 

Quebec to Biver du' Loup 110 

Halifax to Amherst and Bay Yerte 125 

235 



Leaving unproductive still 400 

If the total line can be done for £3,000,000, then the proportion for the 400 miles 
would be £1,889,600 or £2,000,000 nearly. 

The interest for which would amount to £80,000. 

Deducting £20,000 for the conveyance of the mails, then the sum to be responsible 
for would be £60,000, which divided proportionally as before, would give for 

Nova Scotia £12,000 proportion .2 

New Brunswick 12,000 '' .2 

Canada ; 18,000 " .3 

Great Britain 18,000 '* .3 

Total £60,000 • ' .10 

Therefore, for the responsibility (perhaps for assuming it only) of JG100,000, or as the 
case may prove, £60,000, the Quebec and Halifax Bailway may be made. 

But to look at this great work only as a commercial speculation, and as yielding mere 
interest for the expenditure incurred, would be to take a very limited view of the objects 
it is capable of achieving. 

Iq the United States they are well aware of the increased value which internal im- 
provements and communications give to property of every kind. 

In those countries works have been undertaken for that object alone, not for the mere 
return which the work, whether railway,- road or canal, would make of itself. 

The indebtedness of the several States has been incurred almost entirely in making 
great internal improvements.. And in the boldness and unhesitating way in which they 
have incurred debts and responsibilities for the purpose of developing their resources, may 
be seen the secret of their unrivalled prosperity. ' 

The State is in debt, but its citizens have been enriched beyond all proportion. 

Most unfavorable comparisons are made by travellers who visit the British Provinces 
and the United States. And some have gone so far as to state, that travelling along where 
the boundary is a mere conventional line, they could at once tell whether they were ia the 
States or not. 

On the one side the State Governments become shareholders to a large amount in 
great public works, lead the way and do not hesitate to incur debt, for making what has 
been termed *' wur upon the wilderness *,' employment is given, and by the time the im- 
provement is completed property has been created and the employed become proprietors. 



On tbe cither side Ihe Provincial Governluents do Dot take tke initiative in the eama 
', and hence in the settlementa and in the piovincea generally, may be eeen thie 
marked difference in the progresa of people who are identically the aame in every respect. 
Until the British Provinoea boldly imitate the policy of the States in thia regard, and 
make " war upon their wilderneas," their progress will coDtinue to present the same un- 
favorable contrast. 

The creative or productive power of canals, railways, &c., may be traced in the history I 
and progress of the State of New York. r 

The Erie Canal was commenced in 1817, and completed in 132S, ata oostofSTiUS^TSd,-! 
£1,400,000 sterling. In 1817 the value of real and personal property In. the City! 
of New York, was from official documents estimated at jG16,436,000 sterling. In 1S25, it i 
was eatimated at ^£31,075,000 sterling. In 1829, the population of the State was 1,372,000, 
and in 1S30 the population of the State was 1,918,000. 

The canal was found ao inadequate to the traffic, that between tho years 1825 and 
1835, a farther sum of £2,700,000 was expended in enlarging it. 
Making the total cost to that date, £4,100,000 atcrliog. 
It has been seen that in the City of New York — 
In 1817, the official value of real and personal property was... jE1G,436,000 
In 1835, " " " " ... 45,567,000 

Being an increase of 2^ times in eighteen years. 
For the State of New York— 

In 1817, the official value of real andpereonal property was.. £ 63,368,000 
In 1835, " « " " .. 110,120,000 

Or an increase of nearly £47,000,000 sterling in the vatae of property, attributed I 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the formation of the canals. 

In 1S3C, the amount conveyed to tide water by the oanal was 697,357 tons. 
And OQ the first of July of that year there bad acoumuiated in tbe handa of tbe Com- 1 
missioners an amount aufficient to extioguisb the whole of tbe outstanding debt inouned. I 
in its construction. I 

The net receipts from all the State cauala, after deducting tho ezpenaes of coUection I 
and superintendence, for the year 1847, was £449,270. Villages, towna, and cities hava | 
spmng up i^ong its course. 
;' The population of the State, which was — 

^k In 1810 959,949 

^P Was in 1845 2,604,493 

In 1846 the value of real and personal property was estimated at £128,500,000. 
It will be seen from the above, therefore, tliat in addition to the wealth created for 
individuals, the canals produce a large annual rovenae to the State. 

The tbllowing extracts from the financial affairs and atatistioa of some of tbe State! 
may be quoted la illustration of this part of tbe subject ; — 
1847. 
Matsachusetts. 

^L ToUd indebtedness of the State 1st January, 1847 9 999,654 

^H Credit of the State, lent ta Bailroada 5,049,555 



^ Total liabilities of the Stat« t0,049,209 

As aecurity for the redemption of the scrip lent to Baiiroada, tbe Commonwealth holds 

a mortgage oq all tbe roads, and also 3,000 shares in tho Norwich and Worcester, and 
1,00 ID the Andover and Haverhill. 

Peniitylvania. 

PubHo property, canals and railroads, at original cost (28,657,432 

Maryland. 

Beoeipts from Daltimoro and Ohio Bailroad..... 84^,402 

Ditto from Canal Company 11,650 
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North Carolina, 
Debt of the State^ on account of Railroad Companies $1^110,000 

Ohio. 

Debt contracted for the sole purpose of the construction of 

Public. Works within the State $19,246,000 

Canals, 820 miles in length, cost 16,122,503 

Net receipts in 1846, after paying repidrs and expenses 408,916 

In 1810 the population of this State was 45,865 

In 1820 " ^« 581,434 

In 1840 " '' 1,519,467 

or tripled nearly in twenty years, during the progress of her canals. 

Michigan, 

Debt on 30th November, 1845 $4,394,510 

Total length of Railroads finished, and belonging to the State, 222 mills. 

This State was authorized to raise a loan of $5,000,000 for internal improvements. 

For the same purpose, Congress granted to this State 500,000 acres of land. 

In 1840, the population was 212,267 

In 1845, " 304,278 

or an increase of fifty per cent, nearly in^i;6 years. 

Indiana. 

1st January, 1847, the public debt was $14,394,940 

Bythe terms of the Act adjusting this debt, it is to bo equally divided between the 
State and the Wabash and Erie Canal. Of this canal, which is to be 458 miles long, 
374 miles are in Indiana; 174 of this portion are finished, and in operation. There 
remain 200 miles to be completed, upon which part about $1,200,000 have been expended 
by the State. It is estimated to cost the further sum of $2,000,000 to complete the entire 
canal. To cover this amount, the State is to transfer to trustees 963,126 acres of land 
adjoining to or in the neighbourhood of the canal. 

The population of this State in 1811 was 24,320 

" " « 1830 " 343,031 

" « « 1840 " 685,086 

or doubled in ten years'! 

Illinois, 

1847. — Total internal improvement debt. $8,165,081 

Total canal debt 6,009,187 

$14,174,268 

The population in 1830 was 157,455 

« "1840 « 476,183 

or tripled in ten years. ^ 

The sales of the public lands during one year (1845) in the 

United States amounted to .Acres, 1,843,527 

Producing.... $2,470,298 

or an average of 5s. Id, sterling per acre. 

But to shew the effect produced by a canal or railway passing through property^ the 
following extract may be quoted from the Report of a !DOard of Directors of the New 
York and Erie Railroad Company in February, 1844 : — 

^'The Board find that they have omitted one description of property which has 
heretofore been considered of great value, but the right to most of which has been lost to 
the Company by failure to complete the road within a certain period; the most Talnable 



of wMah QODBisbed of 50,000 acres of wild lands in Gattaraqoaa County, near Lake Erie, * 
and one-fourth part of the Village of Dunkirk. 

" An offer m writing was made iQ 1337, by roaponsiblc parties, to take these doaatiooa, 
and pay further the sum of {100,000, provided certain portions of the railroad were com- 
pleted within a specified time." ■ 
That is about $8, or 33s. 4d. sterling per aero. ■ 
In Michigan 461,000 acres were granted by Congress lor the endowment of a Uni- a 
versity. These lands were selected in Beetions from the most valuable of the State. Thefl 
minimum price of these was at one time S20, or £i 6a. Sil. sterling per acre, but beenma. V 
lower afterwards; 17,142 aores, the quantity sold up to 30th November, 1845, bronght.fl 
£2 Qs. per acre. fl 
Sixty-nine thousand acres, devoted to schools, were sold for £1 7s. per aero. J 
Such, then, are some of the results of making "war upon the wilderness." V 
In New Brunswick there are, according to an Official Report of the Surveyor Gen- I 
oral, dated 15th December, 1847, 20,000,000 acres, df which about 6,000,000 are either I 
granted or sold, and 3.000,000 may be considered as barren or under water ; leaving, ' 
thereforo, at the disposal of the Government, 11,000,000 tf aeres of forest land fit for 
settlement. 

Ofthe6,000,000grantedor sold, only (300,000 acres are estimated at being actually 
under cultivation. ■ 

By a statistical table published by W. Spackman^ London, there are — ■ 

A area Acres Acres Total M 

Caltirated, UDCatiivated. Ud pro Stable. Accea. J 

In England 25,632,000 3,454,000 3,256,400 32,342,000 J 

Wales 3,117,000 530,000 1,105,000 4,752,000« 

Scotland 5,265,000 5,960,000 8,523,980 19,738,000'B 

Ireland 12,125,280 4,900,000 2,416,664 19,441,944B 

New Brunswick 600,000 16,400,000 3,000,000 20,000,000 ■ 

Population of England 14,995,508 ■ 

" Wales 011,321 M 

" Scotland 2,628,957 ■ 

" [reland 8,205,382 ■ 

" New Brunswick 208,000 | 

In Ireland there appears to be from the above table, 17,000,000 acres of ground Bt'fl 
for cultivation, and it has a population of 8,000,000 to support. ■ 

In New Brunswick there is an equal amount of ground to caltivate, and it has only a. ■ 
population of 208,000 persons. ■ 

If the land yet uncleared and fit for cultivation he added which remaiis in the fl 
northern section of Nova Scotia, and again between the boundary of New Brunswick and I 
the Aiver St. Lawrence to the east of Quebec, then there would ho a quantity of nearly I 
equal to that of England itself, supporting a population of 400,000 souls. *■ 

It is not too much then to say that between the Bay of Fundy and the St. Lawreuoe, fl 
in the country to be traversed by the proposed Railway, there ie abundant room for all M 
the surplus popalation of the Mother Country. *■ 

Of the climate, soil, and capabilities of New Brunswick, it is impossible to spoak too J 
highly. J 

There is not a country in the world so beautifully wooded and watered. g 

An inspection of the map will show that there is scarcely a section of it without itSil 
streams, from the running brook up to the navigable river. Two-tbirdls of its boundary I 
arc washed by the sea ; the remainder is embraced by the large rivers — the St. John and ■ 
llestigoBcho. 1 

I'or beauty and richnesB of scenery this latter river and its branches aro not surpassed 
by anything in Great Britain. 

Its lakes arc numerous, and most beautiful; its surface is undulating, hill and dale, 
varying up to mountain and valley. It is everywhere, except a few peaks of the highest ■ 
moDntains, covered with a dense forest of the finest growth, J 




The country can evtiynheie be penetrated by its streams. 

In soaio parls of the interior, for a portage of three or four miles, a oaooe can float 
away either to the Boy Chaleurs ond tho Gulf of St. Lswrence, or down to St. Johns, in 
the Bay of Fnndy. 

Its agriealtural capahilitics, its climate. &c., are deflcribed in Bouchetto's works, io 
Martin's British Colonies, and other authors. Tho country is, by them, and most de- 
servedly BO, highly praised. 

There may be in;ntioned, however, two drawbacks to it, and only two. 

The winter is long and severe ; and in aammer there is the plagus of flies. 

The latter yield and disappear as the forest ie cleared; how far the former may be 
modified by it experience only can show. 

For any great plan of emigration or colonization, there is not another British Colony 
which presents such a favorable field for tho trial as New Itrnnswick. 

To 17,000,000 of productive acres there are only 208,000 inhabitants. 

Of these 11,000,000 are atill public property. 

Oa the surface is an abundant stock of the finest timber, which in the markets of 
England realize largo sums annually, and afford an unlimited supply of fuel to the settlers. 

If these should ever become exhanated, there are the coal-fields underneath. 

The rivers, lakes and sea-consb^ abound with fish. 

Along the Bu.y Chaleurs, it is so abundant that the land smells of it; it ia uned as 
manure, and while the olfactory senses of the traveller are offended by it on the land, he 
sees out at a sea immense ehoals darkening the surface of the water. 

For about tho same expense five emigrants could be landed in New Brunswick for 
one in the Antipodes. Being within a fortnight by steam from London, any great plan of 
colonization could ho directed and controlled by the Home Government. 

In case of distress or failure, it would be long previously foreseen; the remedy or 
assistance oouid be applied ; or, if beyond these, there would be the upper country aQd the 
Far West always open, and ready to receive the colonists. 

The present limited population being so generally engaged in the pursuit of the tim- 
bor trade and in the flahcriua, there is the richest openiog for agriculturists. 

New Brunawiek annually pays to the United States upwards of £200,000 for provi- 
sions and other artiolea which she can raise upon her own soil. 

Nova Scotia dora very nearly the same thing. 

Whilst within a few miles' reach of their own capitals, there is abundance of land for 
agrieultnral productions; these two I'rovinoes are dependent for large supplies of food 
upon the United States. 

Flour is imported from as far as New Orleans, 

Wheat grown io the valloy of tho Mississippi is shjpped at St. Loaia, and imported' 
into New Brunswick; it is ground into flour at the mills of St. John, and fumishcB a 
large share of the bread eaten by the labourers of that city. 

There exists, therefore, a good market already on the spot for agricultural produce ' 
and it would be a strange anomaly, indeed, if a country situated withiu three or four weeks 
sail of the markets of England, could not compete with the growers of produce in tlia 
valley of the Mississippi and the counties round the great lakes in the Far West. 

One thing, however, is greatly to be deprecated, that ia any sudden or large emigration 
without previous preparation. 

Before wheat or food of any kind can he grown the forest has to be removed, and that 
is a work of tiroH and hard labour, during which those engaged in it must be fed from other 

With some little pr»vious detailed surveying, tho proposed railway can bo commenoed 
both at tho Quebec and Halifax ends as soon as decided upon, and carried on for miles. 
During which time the further detailed survey necesaarj for the remainder of the tine, and 
particularly the portion through the wilderness, might be made, and the lino actually 
marked and cut throughout. 

This line, when cut, would form a basis for laying out eitensivo blocks of land, and 
dividing them into allotments for settlers. 

It will be unnecessary in this Repoit to recapitulate all tho good effects produced 
Upon ?very coBQtry in which railways h^iye bee^ established ; but some may Ijq ja^otipatjii 




They have tiecome oecoesary to tha age, and that country which Las them not must 
fall behind in the onward march of improvement and in the development of its rcBonrces. 
And the longer it is BufTered to do so, the greater and more unfavorahle nlU be the 
contrast which it will present to the world. 

Already in this respect tlie British Provinces of Nova Scotia and NewBruoEwick are 
far behind their enterprising neighbors. 

One of the immediate efiects of making this railway would be to place them in a 
position of equality. They are now dependent upon them for food. 

At the closing of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, if the United States were merely 
to prohibit the exports of provisiona from their own harbours, tho consequoncca would be | 
serious to these two Provinces. Canada conld not then supply them. I 

In May, 1847, when tho esploratory parties were boiog formed at Frederioton and 
provisions were being forwarded to the woods for their use, there was a Eoarcity of flonr at 
St. John. It was said that sufficient for only two or three days' consumption remained in 
that oity. The prices rose considerably, and the scarcity was only averted by the arrival 
of some cargoes from the United States, intended for Eastport. 

The railway, had it been established, tfouM have prevented such a stale of things, and 
may save it for the future. 

For the want of such a communication, Kova Scotia now finds it easier and more 
advantageous, notwithstanding a heavy duty of 20 per cent, against her, Ut export her 
great staple of fish to the States than to Canada; whereas, if the railway were made, it 
would pass on to the latter, where there would be an extensive market for it, and flour 
would be received in return. 

Halifax would become the grand emporium of trade for the British provlnoes. 

With the UBsistunce of the electric telegraph, an order from Quebec could be received J 
in a few minutes, and the articles wanted could bo sent off by the next train. I 

As tho vessels now arrive in fleets in the spring, and again in the autumn, it is a I 
matter of forethought and consideratien to the merchant of Canada, to know what be shall, I 
provide himself with. I 

To the intending emigrant it will afibrd him the choice df any month in the year to- I 
set ont for his new country, and if by means of friends previously settled, his place of abode I 
haa been chosen, be can time his arrival sons to have the shortest possible time to watt until. I 
his own crops are ready to supply him with food. J 

Arriving now, as thousands annually do, in the spring when the seed-time is at han4' I 
and the land uncleared, they lose the valuable opportunity of that year's crop, and have I 
to wait over, existing, perhaps, upon their little capital for nearly eighteen months, untile I 
tho succeeding harvest comes to tbem. To all such emigrants nearly a year may be saved. I 

Surprise has sometimea been expressed that oat of so many who yearly land in thft " 
Provinces, so many pass on and become settlers in the States, 

To the poor man his labour is his capital, and ho must transfer himself to the place 
where employment i^ to be found. 

The proposed railway would he such a work as would engage thousands in its imme- 
diate construction. While the stimulus and new spirit it would infuse into the whole 
community, now cribbed and confined as it were to their own locations, would give rise to- I 
branches and other works which would employ additional thousands. I 

It has been seen that the population of some of the Western States have doubled and I 
even tripled tLemselves in the course of ten years, 1 

The population of New Brunswick is now only 208,000. Her revenue in 1847 wafl J 
4106,000 sterling, or 10*. per head. ' 

There is no apparent reason why, if (be aame facilities of employment and land for 
aettlement were afforded, that her progress should not be also very great. 

Every emigrant, induced to settle and remain in the country, may be calculated as 
producing lOi. annual revenue to the Province. 

If the formation of tho railway increased the population of New Brunswick by 40,000 
pcTBOos only, then her proportion of the guaranteed interest would be covered from that 
cause alone. 
^^^ The same might occur also to Nova Scotia and Lower Canada. 
^HL Jt ma^ bs Bfi)(ed what ia to becomp of the labourers employed upon the railnay daiiDH| J 
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the winter. ' This is the season when Inmbering or cutting of timber oommenoes. They 
might engage in it also. But with the wages earned in the summer they should be incited 
to purchase small lots of ground of about fifty acres each. 

The labours of the season over, or suspended upon the railway^ they could most advan- 
tageously employ themsel7es in clearing, logging and improving their own lots. This 
they could do to such an extent that in the spring the women and older children could 
burn the logs ofiF and put in some sort of crops for food, such as potatoes, Indian com, &c. 

Mechanics might either do the same, if railway work could not be found for them, or 
find employment in the towns. 

Another great effect of the railway would be to enhance almost immediately the value 
of all real and personal property. The effects produced by the Erie Canal in doubling and 
nearly tripling that of the City of New Yoik have been stated. 

Villages and towns would', no doubt, spring up in its course the same as on the Canal. 
The railway would give them birth. Agriculture and external commerce would support 
and enrich them. 

But if> by its means, the navigation of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is spared, what an 
amount of human suffering and loss of life will it not save. • 

The losses from shipwreck has been great, but not equal to that arbing from pro- 
tracted voyages and crowded emigrant ships. 

In 1847, 89,738 persons emigrated to the British Provinces, of whom 5,293 persons 
perished at sea, and 10,000 are said to have died after their arrival. 

This was a most unusual year, and it is to be hoped by every friend of humanity, 
that anything like ij; will never occur again. 

No human means could have saved all this loss of life, but there is no doubt, a less 
protracted voyage and a more favorable time than the spring of the year in the St. Law- 
rence would have prevented some of the fatal results. 

The railway established, the passage may be shortened, and the time of emigration 
may be selected at choice. 

Troops are annually mo^ed to and from Canada. About the close of the navigation 
in 1843, a transport, having the 1st Boyal Kegiment on board, was wrecked in the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. The men got safely on shore, but there were no roads or means of 
getting away from the place. By the personal exertions of one of the officers, who made 
his way through the woods on snow shoes to the nearest settlements and thence to Quebec, 
information was given of the wreck, and a steamer sent down to take them off. But for 
this, the consequences must have been that the Ecgiment would have had to winter there 
in the best manner they could. 

Embarking and disembarking at Halifax, all danger and inconvenience from the* 
Gulf navigation would be avoided. Time and expense would be saved, and the season 
might be disregarded. 

The mails to and from Canada could pass over British territory exclusively^ and they 
would be received at Quebec before the steamer reached Boston, and at Montreal about 
the same time as it arrived at that port. 

In a political and military point of view, the proposed railway must be regarded as 
becoming a work of necessity. 

The increasing population and wealth of the United States, and the diffusion of rail- 
ways over their territory, especially in the direction of the Canadian frontier, render it 
absolutely necessary to counterbalance, by some corresponding means, their otherwise pre- 
ponderating power. 

Their railway communications will enable them to select their own time and their own 
points of attack, and will impose upon the British the necessity of being prepared at aU 
points to meet them. 

It is most essential, therefore, that the Mother Country should be able to keep up 
her communications with the Canadas at all times and seasons. However powerful 
England may be at sea, no navy could save Canada from a land force. 

Its conquest and annexation are freely spoken of in the United States, even on the 
floors of Congress. 

Weakness invites aggression^ and as the railway would be a lever of power by which 



Q-reat BriEaia coald bring her Gtrengtli to bear in tho coatest, it U not improbable 
its oonatTuotioa would be the means of preventing a war at eome no distant period. 
The expenses of ooe year's war would pay for a railway two or three timea over, 



The following extract from tho Report of Lord Durham, Her Majesty's High Oom- 
isioner and Goyernor General of Britbh North America ia 1839, is so apposite and juat, 
and bears so strongly upon the subject under consideration, that it is conceived no better 
coDclufiioD can be made to thia Report thaa to insert it : — 

"These interests are, indeed, of great magnitude; and on the course which Her 
Majesty and Your Parliament may adopt with respect to the North American Colonics, 
wiU depend the future destinies not only of the miUIoa and a half of Your Majesty's sub- 
jeota who at present inhabit these Provinces, but of that vast population which those 
ample and fertile territories arc fit and destined hereafter to support. No portion of the 
American Continent possesses greater natural resources for the maiatcaance of large and 
flonrishing communities. An almost boundless range of the richest soil stiil remaiofl 
unsettled, and may be rendered available for the purposes of agriculture. The wealth of 
inezhaustable forests of the beat timber in America, and of esfensive regions of the most 
valuable minerals, have as yet been scarcely touched. Along the whole line of eea-coaat, 
around each island, and in every river, arc to bo found the greatest and richest tisbetiea 
ia the world. The best fuel and the most abundant water-power arc available for (he 
coarser manufacturea, for which an easy and certain market will be founds Trade with 
other Gontinents is favored by the possessioo of a large number of safe and spacious 
harbours ; long, deep, and numerous rivers, and vast inland seas, supply the meaDS of easy 
intercourse, and the structure of the country generally affords the utmost facility for every 
species of communication by land. Unbounded materials of agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing industry are there. It depends upon the present decision of tho Imperial 
Legislature to determine for whose benefit they are to bo rendered available. The couQtry 
which has founded and maintained these Colonies at a vast expeoae of blood and treasure, 
may justly expect its compensation in turniDg their unappropriated resouroes to the 
account of its owu redundant population ; they are the rightful patiimooy of the Knglish 
people, — the ample appanage which God and nature have set aside in tho New World, for 
those whose lot has assigned them but insufficient portions in the Old." 

And if, for great political objects, it ever become necessary or advisable to unite all 
the British Provinces under one Legislative Government, then there will be formed on 
this side of the Atlantic one nowerful British State, which, supported by tho Imperial 
power of the Mother Country, may bid defiance to all the United States of America. 

The means to the cud, the first great step to its accomplishment, is the oonstmotioo <■ 
of tho Halifax and Quebec Railway. 



(Signed,) 

Ca 

Maj or-Qeneral Sir John F. Bubootke, K.C.B., 

Inspector General of Fortifications, 
&a., &<;., &o> 
August 31, 1848. 



WM. ROBINSON, 

I, Soi/al Engineers, Brevet Major. 
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LIST OF INOLOSURES TO MAJOR ROBmSON'S REPORT OF 

AUGUST 31, 1848. 



ReiKnrt on the Proposed Trank Line of Railway from an Easfcern Port in Nora Scotia, 
tlirotigh New BmUBwick^ to Qaebec^ with seven Appendices. 

Bound Book containing sixteen Exploratory Plans. 

Printed Map of Nbva Scotia^ New Bmnswick, and a portion of Lower Canada, 
shblring t'he explored route, for the proposed Trunk Line of Railway from Halifax to 
Qaebeo. 

Model Map* 

General Section. 

The foregoing relate to the Kne of railVray recommended. 

Plans Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, of a Line of 
Railway Reported upon. 



APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX NO. 1. 



h referred to:— General Flan No. 1, Boolt of Plans 16, Detailed Plani, Noa. 25, 36, 2T, 2B, 29. 



Report I 



a and Description, of the Proposed Trunk Line of Raitioa}/ fro\ 
New Britrnwick, to Quebec. 



: Sali/ax, through-^ 



The exploratory Burveya whioh have been carried oq during the yeara 1846-47, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the practieability of establishiog a line of railway from the 
Atlantic ghorea of Nova Scotia, through the Province of New Brunswick, to the City of 
Qnebec, on the River St. Lawrence, having resulted successfully, I have the honor to far- 
nieh you with a Ileport upon the line which has been found practicable, and which has 
fallen under my more immediate observation and direction. 

The port of Halifas, In Nova Scotia, being selected as the Atlantie terminus of the 
rulway, the chief difficulties to be surmounted between that port and the St. Lawrence 
hsTB been aBcertained, to be the range of bighlcmd in Nova Scotia, known as the Oobequid 
Hills, aTeraging from 800 to 1,000 feet in height ; and two ranges of highlands, one of 
which, crossing the Province of New Brunswick from the River St. John, below the Grand 
Falls, in a north-easterly direction, rises to a considerable elevation at the head waters of 
the Elvers Tobique, Miramichi and Nepisiguit, and thence desconda gradually to tba 
shores of the Bay Chaleurs. 

The other range, lying between the Bivers Restigouche and St. Lawrence, and nearly 
parallel to their general conrse, is very broken and lofty, some of the mountain ranges 
attaining an elevation of 3,000 feet above the sea. 

Another obstacle of a general nature exists, and which increased the diSonlty of 
asoertaining a practicable line through New Brunswick, inasmuch as the course of the Jine 
of railway is at right angles to the general course of the numerous rivers which iateraect 
that Province. 

The proposed line passes the £rat of these obstacles, the Cobequid Hills in Nova 
Scotia, about eisty-five miles from EalifuK, by the valley of the Folly River, in the Town- 
ship of Londonderry, attaining its summit level 600 feet above high water at Halifax, at 
the lake from which that river flows, being the lowest point on the hills to which there is 
a favorable approach which baa been ascertained. 

The line avoids the broken and lofty chain of highlands in New Brunswick by follow- 
ing the level shores of the Bay Chaleurs, and it ascends the range of highlands north of 
the Restigouche by the valley of the Metapediaa River and the lakes at its head waters, by 
easy grades, attaining its summit level 760 feet above high water at a point about six miles 
north of the Grreat Metapediac Lake, from which it then descends along the valleys of 
different tributaries of the St. Lawrence to the MStis Kiver, which it crosses about ten 
miles above its mouth, and is then clear of the highlands. 

The distance from Halifax to Quebec, by the proposed line of Railway, will be aboi 
635 miles. 

Uf these 124 miles are in the Province of Nova ScotJa, 
234 miles in Now Brunswick, aod 
277 miles in Canada. 
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Commencing at Halifax, the comparative advantages of having the terminns in the 
city which is situated on the western shore of the harbour, or in the Yilkge of Dartmouth, 
which is on the eastern side, and immediately opposite the city, becomes a matter of detail 
for future consideration. 

From Dartmouth, the line passes through the broken chain of land which runs 

Sarallel with the south-east coasts of Nova Scotia, by the valley formed by the chain of 
kkes which extend from Dartmouth to the great Shubenacadie Lake, )i distance of about 
twenty miles. 

, The highlands come in pretty close to the lakes on both sides, leaving here and there 
narrow flats along their borders. The rock is chiefly slate, and along the bottom of the 
valley are large quantities of loose fragments of rock from the adjacent hills, boulders, 
gravel, &o. 

The gradients on this portion of the line, which has been calculated chiefly from the 
sections made for the Shubenacadie Canal, which was intended to follow this chain of 
lakes, will be favorable, though, from the rooky and broken character of the ground, it 
will be probably expensive. 

For the first nine miles the line follows the western shores of the lakes. , The hills 
are a short distance back, leaving a stripe of irregular, low ground, indented with bays, 
the water in which was shallow. 

The summit level is at the south end of Lake Charles, from which the water flows 
into the Shubenacadie. The Dartmouth lakes, the first of the chain, empty themselves 
into Halifax Harbour, being sixty-five feet above high water, the rise from them to the summit 
level. Lake Charles, is only twenty-five feet, the distance being one mile. 

After reaching the northern extremity of Lake William, nine miles from Dartmouth, 
the line crosses to the eastern shores of Lake Thomas, the next in the chain, and thence by 
the eastern shores of Lake Fletcher to the G-rand Lake. 

The western shores of these two lakes are bold and rOcky, with deep water. The 
eastern are easy as respects curvatures, and the water is shallow, should it be necessary to 
build into them. 

The railway will, however, probably interfere with the present line of road. 

Should the terminus be in the City of Halifax, the line thence would join one coming 
from Dartmouth at the northern extremity of Fletcher's Lake, fifteen miles from Dart- 
mouth, and nineteen from Halifax. The latt3r would be consequently the longest by four 
miles. 

The summit level in the line from Halifax, between the waters fiowing into Halifax 
Harbour and those falling into the Shubenacadie, is 232 feet above tide-water in the former. 
The gradients will be consequently more severe. 

For the first seven miles after leaving Halifax, the line follows the shores of the Bed- 
ford Basin, a portion of Halifax Harbour, which are broken and rocky. To obtain curves 
of half a mile radius, heavy embankments will be necessary across the deep bays; for the 
remainder, the expense and difficulties will be about the same with a line following the 
lakes. 

After leaving Bedford Basin, the line ascends the Valley of the Sackville Eiver for 
about three miles. On the east side of this valley is the ridge of land separating the 
Halifax and Shubenacadie waters. 

The most favorable point ascertained for crossing this is about 51- miles from the head 
of the Basin, and is 282 feet above its waters. The heaviest grade involved to reach this 
will be forty-three feet per mile for three miles. It will also involve a heavy embankment, 
about 700 feet long, between the summit l^vel and the shores of the Long Lake, from 
which it will descend to the north end of Lake Fletcher, by the valley of the Bawdoa 
River, where it joins the line from Dartmouth. 

Between the north end of Fletcher's Lake and the point where the line will strike the 
Grand Shubenacadie Lake, are three ridges projecting into the lake, which will require to 
be cut through ; the two next the G-rand Lake being about thirty feet deep. Thence it 
follows the shore of the Grand Lake for about three-quarters of a mile. The high land 
comes out close on the lake, but the water is shallow. 

Leaving the Lake shore at the 17 it mile it crosses to the west shore of the Gasperean 
Lake. There is a low ridge between the two which will require cutting. 



■It will be necsBsary to carry the line along the shallow water on the west shore of tha 
Gasperean Lake, leaving which it again Btrikes tbe ghorea of the Grand Lake at Sandy 
Cove, and follows it for half a mile to tho outlet of the Shubenacadie River, which flows 
iDto the Bay of Fundy. 

After leaving the Girand Lake, the line for oincteea milea followa the general conrBs 
of the Valley of the Shubenacadie Eiver, as far as the mouth of the Stewiucke Kiver. 

About two miJea from the Grand Lake, it crosses the Shubenacadie Kiver, and Ihen 
follows the westerQ aide of the valley, which comes in with an easy slope to the river, and 
offera no obatruction. An cmhankment of sonae eight or ten feet high will be rci^uired 
BoroBH the Valley of the Nine Mile River, from which, to Barney's Hrook, at the 27th mile, 
the valley is broad and open, and nearly flat, and thence for a mile it will be on the level 
margin of the river. 

At this place, Black Rock Point, the land runs oat high upon the river at both eidea. 
A cutting will be necessary on the eastern aide, about thirty feet deep, and a quarter of a 
mile loDg. 

The rock being Plaster of Paris, with a covering of clay, it will bo easily quarried. 
The line then crossea the river, the valley of which is crooked below Ihis point, and passes 
through the high land on the western aide by a grade of about thirty feet per mile, for 
less than a mile, and thence descenda into a broad flat. 

Between this and tbe mouth of the Stewiacke River, it crosses the Shubenacadie 
twice ; the ground offers no obstructiona, except an embankment which will be required at 
tbe slat mile, about six feet high, for one mile, where the line crosses the broad marshes 
of the Shubenacadie, whieh are flooded by high freshets. 

Between the crossing of the Stewiacke River, about 38 miJea from Dartmouth, and 
the head of Truro mill-stream at the 50th mile, which is the water-shed of the Truro and 
Shubenacadie waters ("145 feet above high water at Halifax), there will he several cutting*' 
of from 15 to 20 feet aeep, eo that none of the gradients may exceed 40 feet in the mil 
and these will be abort. 

From tho 50th mile the lioe descends by the Valley of the Truro mill-atream, by an 
easy grade of about 17 feet per mile, to the Village of Truro, at the 55th mile, which it 
will pass a quarter of a mile to the westward, and orosa the head of the Cobequid Bay by 
a bridge which will require to he about 500 feet long. From thence it commenoea the 
ascent of the range of hills known as the Cobequid Hills, which run north-east and south- 
west, nearly parallel with the bay, and directly across the line of the railway. 

The rock formation, through which the first portion of the line passes, ceases at the 
Grand Lake ; from thence to Truro the country, generally speaking, is of a fertile descrip- 
tion, the hills being composed of a strong olay, with here and there Umestone and gypsum 
rocks. The soil of the fertile valley in which Truro is situated, aa well as the shores of 
the Cobequid Bay, ia red sandstone. 

After crossing the head of the Cobequid Bay, the line passes along the southern slopo 
ofthe hills to the footofthe ascent of the Gtith mile. In this distance it will have to cross the 
Chiganois and Be Buit Rivers, and the swell of land lying between them, the highest 
elevation being between those rivers about 170 feet above high-water, but none of the 
gradieote, it is calculated, will exceed 40 feet per mile. 

The summit level which the line has to attain is by actual section determined to be 
600 feet above high water, being at the lake from which the Folly River flows. 

The section which baa been accurately made, shows a gradient of one in 85 feet^ 
or about 62 feet per mile, for 5 J miles ; but by keeping a higher level, the ascent to tha 
lake may be overcome by a grade of 57 feet per mile for 6^ miles. , 

In this distance there are eight ravines to be crossed, four of whieh will requiiw) 
heavy bridges. 

The Valley of the Pinebrook will require a heavy embankment, material for whiol 
will be supplied by a deep cutting necessary at the crosaiog of the road beyond. 

The upper portion of the ascent, for four miles below the lake, ia composed of hard 
igneous rooks, with a covering of earth in most places, but the rock will probably be met 
with if cuttings to any depth become necessary. 

At about four miles ou the south side of the lake, 71 miles from Dartmouth, 
there is a breadth of about half a mile of cooglomeiatei, shale and sandstone, ia which a 
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Tttluftble deposit of Epecuktivo iron ore has been discovered: it is of very rich quality, 
and operaticas have been oommenoed by a company to work it. 

The beavy grade ceases at the saw mill, balf a mile below the lake, in which distance 
there are three Email ridges to cut through, which will I'urnieh material for crossing the 
ehailow arm of the lake ; thence the western shore is nearly straight, with shallow water, 
admitting of a. level line, with easy curvatures, along its margin. 

At the 75th mile a amall ridge at the north end of the lake aeparatea its waters 
from those of the Wallace lUver. 

The descent from the lake 13 very rapid into the valley watered by that river. By 
actual measurement it has been ascertained that the ground falls 356 feet in the first three 
miles northwardly from the lake ; thence Ihu valley is broad and flat. The hills on the 
eastern side rise very abruptly, these on the weatern side having a gentler eiope towards 
the valley, afford the most favorable ground for the looudon of the railway. 

The actual section line, which has been run at a gradient of 70 feet per mile, 
may he improved upon by keeping a higher level, and the descent may be overcome 
by a gradient of about 66 feet per mile for 4| miles along the western side of the valley. 

Here the hills turn abruptly to the westward, and on reaching the foot of this descent, 
at the T9th mile, some cutting will be necessary to carry the line with a radius of half 
a mile for one mile, round the shoulder of the hills. 

A lesser range ot hiils lies north of the Cobequid range, which, at this point, is sep- 
arated from them by the valley of one branch of the Wallace Hiver which the tine ascends 
for 21 miles, at a grade of thirty-five feet per mile, and theooe passes through this lesser 
range by the valley of the west branch of the Wallace Eiver. Then crossing the valley 
of the Little Wallace Eiver, it falls, at a grade of thirty-five feet per mile, to the valley 
watered by Tulloap's Creek, by which it descends at easy grades for about seven miles to 
the 95th mile, where it turns the shoulder of the ridge of land lying east of the Eivor 
Philip by a curve of three quarters of a mile radius, involving some cutting, but to no 
great depth. 

From thence it deseenda at a grade of twenty feet per mile for four kjiIcb along the 
fertile valley of the Eiver Philip, which it will cross at a short distance below the con- 
fluence of the Blaok River, and ascend, for five miles, by the valley of the Little Rivar, 
by a very easy grade. 

From this to Bay Verte the country presents a very level appearance, and the line 
will probably deviate but httlo from a direct line. 

The gradients will be most favorable, and none, it is expected, will exceed fifteen 
feet per mile. 

At the 120th mile, the line crosses the Tidnish River, about a mile above its mouth, 
and thence follows the level shores of the Bay Verte, at the distance of from one to half 
k mile. 

It leaves the Province of Nova Scatia 124 miles from Halifax Harbour. 

The section of country traversed by the line, from the Cobequid Hills (o Bay Verte, 
is, generally speaking, through light soil of good quality. There is little or no rock. 
Should any bo met with, it will be sandstone, furnishing excellent building material. 

Much of this portion ■of Nova Scotia is well cultivated and populous. 

The line from Bay Verta enters the Province of New Brunswick, and as far as tho 
crossing of the Miramichi River, at the 223rd mile, although running nearly at right 
angles to the course of the rivers fiowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, will deviate but 
little from a general straight course and from the level nature of the country, although it 
will have to cross the swells of land lying between the difi'erent rivers, it may bo expected 
confidently that the heaviest gradients will not exceed 40 feet per mile, the generality 
being very favorable. 

As far as the Cocayne River the country traversed by the line is very level- The 
section line, which was run along the head waters of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, shows that the highest poict is little more than 200 feet. 

By following the general direction laid down 00 the plan, dependent, of course, upon 
the bridge sites which shell be selected on the difi'erent rivers, no diflicultics of a serious 
nature will be encountered. Should any cuttings be necessary, they will not be expensive, 
lis no rock is likely to be met with. 



The leetion of country which will he opened up hetween Kay Verte and the Kichi- 
bnoto Biver, offers much exaelleni land for aettlement. From thenco towards the haad 
waters of the Rouchibouguao are extensive fiat barrcBB, and the country between that and 
Miramichi is very level. 

The rivers are all small ; and no heavy bridging will, it is expected, be required. 

It is proposed to cross the soath-west branch of the Miramichi Kiver near the bead 
of the tide, opposite the mouth of Indian Town Brook.- It will require a bridge about 
600 feet long and 30 feet high. There are heavy freshets in this river; hut no damage 
need be apprehended to a well-constructed hrjdge, either from ice or freshets. 

Between this and the north-west Miramicbi River a detour will he neecssary to the 
westward, to avoid the swell of land between these two rivers, and which runs to an 
elevation of about 300 feet. The line crossing the Miramichi, opposite to the mouth of 
the Indian Town Brook, will ascend by the valley to that brook, and then diverge to the 
westward, through a flat cedar country, to the north-west Miramichi Kiver, which it 
crosses at the 2'64ik mile, by a bridge which will require to be 2,000 feet long and 30 feet 
high, the river here being very wide and shallow, A eight requiring a bridge of lesa 
strength may probably be selected on further examination. 

From the line follows the broad valley watered by the north-west Bliramichi, as far as 
the 260th mile, at gradients varying hut slightly from a level, excepting the first five 
miles, which will require gmdicnls of about 25 feet per mile. The land between the 
north-west Miramichi waters and the Nipisiguit Eiver traversed by the line is almost a 
dead level ; and it descends to that river by a grade of 25 feet per mile for three miles. 

It is proposed to cross the Nipisiguit River near the Fahineau Falls, and after follow- 
ing the valley of the Nipisiguit a short distance it continues as far as the 325th mile to 
follow the general direction of the shores of the Bay Chaleurs, passing within a short 
distance of the Town of Bathurst. 

The precise direction of the line wilt of course depend upon the bridge sites selected 
oa the several streams and rivers flowing into the Bay Chaleurs. 

As far as the 305th mite, the land is very level, and the streams small. The Jequet 
River lies in a large deep valley, but it is believed may be approached and crossed about 
four miles irom its mouth without any great difficulty. 

The gradients ou this portion of the line will be found very favorable, and will not, it I 
is calculated, exceed seventeen feet per mile, the greater portion being very much less. 

The shores of the Bay Chaleurs are thickly populated. The inhabitants near Bathurst 
are ehiefly Canadian French. Towards the Restigoucho the inhabitants are principally 
Scotch, many of tbem having excellent farms. 

After reaching the valley watered hy the Eel River, the lino may approach tho Res- 
tigonche River, either by following the valley of the Eel River to its source, and thenco by 
the valleys of several small streams, and reach that river either at the mouth of Christo- 
pher's Brook, seven miles above Campbellton, or at a point five mites above that. 

The summit level at the head waters of the Kcl River has been calculated at 368 feet, 
which will probably be found too high. This would involve a grade of about 18 feet per 
mile for 16 mites. 

It will perhaps be better to avoid this gradient and the curves which will be necessary 
in deseending the valleys of the small streams flowing into the Restigouobe, to cross the 
Eel River and pass through the range of hills lying south of the River Kestigonohe, about 
five miles from the Town of Dalhousie. The hill which rises immediately in the rear of 
that town here falls away almost to the level of the country about Eel River, and from 
thence the line would follow the bank of the Restigouobe, passing throagh the Village of 
Campbellton, and continuing between the present road and (he shore as far as the mouth 
of Christopher'a Brook. Tho gradients on this portion would be very slight. 

Opposite to and above tie mouth of Christopher's Brook, the Restigoucho is full of 
islands; the mountains especially on the south shore, come down baldly to the river; and 
it is proposed to take advantage of these islands to cross the broad channel of the river to 
the more favorable ground on the north shore. 

There is no accurate survey of these islands, but they are so numerous that the ex- 
pense of bridging will not be greater than if the line were to cross above, when it would 
require a bridge at least 1,800 feet long and a heavy embankment oa the north shore, 




The danger from the rush of the ice freshets, which sometimca occur ia the spring of tha 
jear in this river, will be leaa if the bridge be carried over among these isUods. 

After crosBing the Bestigouche River, the line will follow the north bank aa fat ai 
the mouth of the Metapediae River, at the 350th mile. 

The section of country lying between the Reatigouche and St. Lawrence Rivers is a 
vast tract of high land, intersected in every direction by deep valleys and vast ravinea, 
throuEh which the rivers flowing to the St. Lawrence and Restigouche wind their coi 

The height of land from which these rivers flow respectively north and south, is 
of lakes, and along them the mountain ranges rise to a great elevation. 

The average distance between these two rivers is about 100 miles. 

The only available valley which my knowledge of the nonntry, or the explorations we 
have carried on, enable me to report upon, by which a line of railway can be carried 
through this mass of highlands, is that of the Metapediae River. 

This valloy extends from the Reatigouche to the Great Metapediae Lake, a distance 
of between 60 and 70 miles; and as the summit level to be attained in that distance ia 
only 763 feet above tide-water, the gradients, generally speaking, are extremely favorable. 

From the broken and rocky character of this section of country, some portions of thia 
part of the line will be expensive, especially the first twenty miles of the ascent, in which 
the hills in many places come out boldly to the river, and will render it neoeaanry to crosi 
it in several places. 

The rock formation is nearly all slate. There are settlements on the Metapedlad 
River, as far as the Mill-stream. 

Generally speaking, however, the greater portion of this section of country ia unfit foi 
cultivation, consisting of a gravelly rooky soil, covered with an endleaa forest of sprucflj 
pine, birch, cedar, &c. 

From the month of the river, as far as the 365th mile, the tine ooniinues upon the' 
east bank. Above this, at the mouth of Clark's Brook, tha rooky bank of tha river is very 
unfavorable, and to obtain proper curves, it crosses to the point opposite, and then reort 
immediatety above, to the more favorable ground on the east bank. 

Between this and the mottth of the Ammetssquagau River, the line, to obtain good' 
curves and avoid those places where the hills come out hold and rocky, crosses the rivef 
four times. 

The position of the line for three miles above and below the Ammetssquagau River, 
where the hills are steep and rocky close on the river, will be the most expensive part ol 
the line. 

Above this the line follows the eastern bank to the 377th mile. The hills on eithet 
aide are very high, hut the eastern bank is pretty favorable. Between the 37Sth and 380th 
mile, the river turns twice almost at right angles, shut in on the south by a rooky precipice 
150 feet high. 

It will be necessary to cross the river three times here. The centre bridge will be • 
heavy one, but there is an island in the elbow, which will serve as a natural pier. Above 
this from the 380th mile to the forks (the mouth of the Casupsoul River) at the 395t^ 
mile, the valley becomes more favorable. The hills on either side are not so lofty, * 
recede further from the river. The line crosses the river twice between the SSSth 
390th mile, to avoid a rocky precipice on the left; bank; and again about one mile beloi^ 
the Forks, making in the first 38 miles up the Valley of the Sletapediac, twelve bridges 
in all. These bridges will average from 120 to 150 yards long. 

From the 305th mile to the Metapediae Lake, the line continues on (he eastern side 
of the valley; the ground is stony and uneven. The gradients will be very favorable, and, 
with exception of "The Grave," at the 40oth mile, where there is a rocky spur running 
out on the river, there are no very serious difficulties. 

The line again crosses the river at the 409th mile, and from theooe follows the eastem 
aide of the Metapediae Lake to tha 420ih mile. 

The mountain ranges to the westward are very lofty. There are two spurs running 
out on the lake, at the southern end, which the hue turns at easy curves close to the shore; 
beyond this it passes through a eedar swamp into more lavorable ground at Broahi 
clearing at the north end of the lukc ; from this it aecends to the summit level, 763 fee( 



above tide-water, &t the 426th mile. Thia is the water-shed between the Restjgouche and 
8t. Lawrence waters^ 

Between this and the St. Lawrenae tbo country ia intersected and crossed h/ a con- 
stant encceasioD of ridges, rising to a conaiderabie elevation between the different small 
uibntariea of the Tartigau and Mitis Kivera. The line descends at easy grades by the 
valley of the former to the 432nd mile, where it turns to the westward, and ascends to the 
485th mile, by the valley of one of its small tribntaries. The water-shed here between 
the waters of tbo Mfitis and Tartigau is about 750 feet, and the descent from thia to the 
M^lis, by the Valley of Pacliet'a Brook, is rapid, and will involve a grade of fifty-five feel 
per mile, for eight milca, which will carry the line clear of the highlands. 

Further explorations may probably suggest iraprovementa upon this line through the 
highlands, which, however, aa far aa regards gradients and curves, is ss favorable as can 
be expected. 

A party was sent to explore for a line from the Metapcdlac River, westward, following 
the valley of one of its tributaries, and thence across to the Rimouski River, and, from the 
reports I received from them, it appears probable that a practicable line may be obtained 
following the Valley of Metallio'a Brook, five miles below the forks of the Metapediac, 
and along a succession of lakes to the Rimouski, and thence by the Valley of the Torcadie 
Kiver to the Abers(|uash, and by its valley to the point whore the proposed line crosses it. 

It would reqube a whole season to explore thia section of country. 

The proposed line, after descending the Valley of Paohet's Brook and the Valley of 
ibo River M6tis, crosses the river at the 445th niile, about ten miles above its mouth, and 
ucends by tbo Valley of the River Haget, one of its tributaries, almost on a level to the 
nter-shed at the 459th mile between the M6tis nnd Rimouakl waters, and descends to that 
liver at the 469th mile, at a grade of 44 feet per mile, for five miles. 

The Rimouski River lies in a deep valley, and the line descends to it at this grade by 
the valley of the " Ruiaseau Eois BrtllS," to gain the opposite valley of the Rigamard 
stream, by which it is proposed to ascend to the table laud lying between it and the Troia 
Pistoles River. A bridge, 500 feet long and 40 feet high, will be required across the 
Rimouski, as it ia necessary to pass it opposite the mouth of the Rigamard. The hills on 
either side for the first two or three miles of this valley are steep ; above that it widens, 
and the line reaches the table-land which extends to the Trois Fiatolea River, at a grade 
which it is calculated will not be more than 20 feet per mile for six miles. 

An improvement on this line may, perhaps, be made by descending the valley of the 
River Bois BrCtli^, and ascending by the valley of the stream of the Little Rimouski. 

The line proceeds at almost nominal grades to the Abersquasb River, which it crosses 
at the 500th mile. 

Four miles further the table-land is intersected by the deep ravine formed by tho 
stream of the Trois Pistoles River. 

Thia will require a heavy bridge. The width between the banks at top ia 300 feet, 
the stream at the bottom is 100 feet wide; the ravine being 350 feet deep, it will be 
neoesaary to have the centre span aa largo as possible, to diminish the great height re- 
iftured for the piers. 

The line from this continues at very favorable grades, crossing the Riviere du Loup 
at the 527th mile, about five miles above its mouth, and thence (cither in the second or 
Ihird concession) for 100 miles through a densely populated country, of the most favorable 
deacription, to the Boyer River at the 620 th mile, trom which it rises to Beaumont C bur oh, 
278 feet above tide water, and descends at a moderate grade for about nine miles, to Poini 
Levi, opposite the City of Quebec. 

a. W, W. HENDERSON, 

Captain, Ho^al Engineers. 
W. Robinson, R.E., 
&c., &c., &c. 
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Signed,) 
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TABLE of probable Gradients on proposed Halifax and Quebec Bulvaj. 



Preyailing Gradients, 


Canada. 

• 

Quebec to Besti- 
gouche Biyer. 


New Brunswick. 

Bestigouche Biyer 
to Bay Verte. 


Noya Scotia. 

Bay Verte to Hali- 
fax Harbour. 


Total. 


Lerel and under 20 feet per mile, 
20 to 40 feet '* 
40 to 50 feet <' 
50 to 60 feet " 
60 to 70 feet " 


Miles. 

222 

42 

5 

8 

None. 


Miles. 
151 
71 
8 

4» 
None. 


Miles. 
66 
37 
10 

7 

4 

- 


Miles. 

439 

150 

23 

19 

4 


Total 


277 


234 


124 


635 









* This gradient will be ayoided by following the Bestigouche instead of the Eel Biyer. 



(Signed,) 



G. W. W. HENDERSON. 

Oaptairif Boyal Engineers, 



APPENDIX No. 2. 



Plans referred to ;— Nos, 17, 18, Iff. 



Report on the JSxplorations from the Miramichi Lake, across the Valley of the Tohique, to 

the Bestigouche River. 

The explorations carried on during the autumn of 1846; having shown that the chief 
difficulties to be encountered by any line of railway passing through the central portion 
of New Brunswick was the large valley watered by the river Tobique, which, running 
directly across the general direction of the linef, must be crossed by it ; and that the 
height of land on the southern side was of great elevation. The explorations were directed 
in the following year (1847) to ascertain the practicability of ascending to this height of 
land from the table land between the waters of the Miramichi and Naswaak Eivers to the 
westward of Boistown, and to which there is easy approach from the level country to the 
southward ; and having gained that height of land south of the Tobique Eiver, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of crossing its valley at the most favorable grades. 

This valley is about 30 miles wide. The highlands bounding it on the south side 
are very lofty. The lowest point at which they can be passed; as ascertained by our ex- 
plorations, being at a point about nineteen miles south of the .River ; 1,216 feet above the 
sea, or 874 above the river. 

The height of land or water-shed on the north side of the valley is about twelve miles 
from the river, and 418 feet above it, 838 feet above the sea. 

The exploration was commenced between the Napadogan Lake and the Miramichi 
Lake, about 20 miles north of the portage road from Boistown to Fredericton. 

The line which has been reported upon as practicable involves, as will be seen, very 
heavy grades. 

From the point of starting the line descends at a grade of about 54 feet per mile for 
two miles to the Miramichi Lake ; thence it passes through a dry spruce country to the 
south-west of Miramichi River, which it reaches at the fifth mile ; from this it follows the 
valley of that river for seven miles, at very easy grades, to the forks of the river, where it 
crosses the west branch and descends by the valley of the north branch, as shown by the 



blaolc line on the Plan to the point D, at the 21 i mile, at easy grades, shown by the red 
line oa the Section ; none eiceeding 16 feet per mile. 

Then it moeta a ridge of land which will cause it to diverge to the eaatwatd, and 
involve a grade of about 50 feet per mile for two miles ; and thence follows the valley of 
the north branah of the Mirainichi, at a gradient of 44 feet per mile. The valley here ia 
very narrow and broken, the highlands coming in cloae on cither side. 

The lino leaves the valley of the River Mirnmiohi at the 26th mile, and follows the 
valley of one of its tributaries, called the Dead Water Brook, at the same grade of 44 feet 
per mile to the 28th mile, at the point F. 

From this it aoodnues along the same valley, but at an easier grade of 20 feet per 
mile, to the water-shed between the Tobique and the Miraraicbi Kivers, 1,205 feet above 
the sea, at the 30i mile. 

The Odell and Beaver Brooks take their rise on this height of land, being tributaries 
of the Tobique, and the line attains its summit level, 1,216 feet above the aea, at the small 
lake which is the source of the Odell, at the 31st mile. 

A small ridgo divides this lake from the waters of the Beaver Brook, which would ' 
have to be out through. 

From this point commooccs the descent into the Valley of the Tobiqut 

The direct descent by the Valley of the Odel!, &c., had been found impracticable, 
thp fall being far too rapid. < 

The moat favorable gradient, which can be maintained, is one of 53 feet per milej 
for nine miles, by keeping along the side of the hills aa far as the Biver du Chnte,4 
crossing several streams, one of which, that of Beaver Brook, will require heavy bridging. ' 

After crossing the River du Chute, which will also require a heavy bridge, the 
lino descends, at a gradient of 15 feet per mile, for three miles. 

Here it has to cross the Valley of the River Wapsky, about two miles wide, which 
vill involve an ascending and descending grade of GU feet per mile, each one mile, and 
a bridge of 40 feet high across ihe stream. 

Thia point (G 2 on the plan) is the water-shed between the Wapsky and the Little 
Guiqnac, and the line descends, at a gradient of 48 feet per mile, for 5i miles, to the 
River Tgbique, by the Valley of the Little Gulquac. 

The 'i'obiqne, which the lino crosses at the 50th mile, will require a heavy bridgeJ 
60 or 60 feet high ; the river is abont 4ii feet wide ; on the south sido the bank ia 
bold and favorable fur bridging, on the north is an interval flat, which will increase th^l 
length of the bridge to abont feet. 

After crossing the Tobique, the line, keeping to the westward of that actually ex* 
plorcd, ascends, for the first five miles, at a. gradient of about 20 feet to the mile, throng 
a dry level tract of country. 

From this the grade increases to about 44 feet per mile for three miles, to the poind 
R, from which the line ascends by the valley of the west branch of the stream, called ttu 
Two Brooks, for four miles, at a grade of about 43 feet per mile. 

It continues to ascend at this grade for fonr miles (to the point a), the watet-al 
between the Tobique and Salmon Rivers, being 12 miles south of the former and 418 
feet above it. 

Thence ihe line keeps westward of the exploratory line, avoiding the high ground 
crossed by it, following the valleys of the Salmon and Grand Rivers. 

The first of these, it is calculated, will involve on ascending and descending grade 
of 20 feet per mile each four miles. 

The line will ancend to the water-shed, between tho Grand River and Beaver Brook, 
a tributary of the Bestigouohe River, about 920 feet above the sea, by an easy grade of 
about eight feet per milo. 

From this point at the 78i mile (S on plan) it descends to the Restigouohe River, 
by the Valley of Heaver Brook. 

It is calculated that the first 4i miles will require a grade of 45 feet to the mile, i 
thence one of about 24 feet to the Reatigomho River, about 11 miles. The whole i 
tance being obout 94 miles from the Miramichi Lake. 

Other vulleys also esiflt by which it ii believed the Kestigouche may be reachejj 
after leaving tho Tobique Valley, and by abont the same grades, 
7 
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The Valley of Boston Brook would bring the line to the Eestigouche more to the 
westward ; that of Jardine's Brook would carry it more to the eastward and nearer to 
the valley of the Kedgwick River, which is the only tributary of the Restigouche, by 
which it is believed a practicable route can be obtained through the highlands between 
the Restigouche and St. Lawrence Rivers, on this general direction. 

The tract of country which this line passes thorough, and would open up north of 
the River Tobique, is very excellent soil, and offers fine land for settlements. 

(Signed,) G. W. W. HENDERSON, 

Captain^ Royal Engineers. 

Major W. Robinson, R.E., 
&c., &c., &c. 
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Sketches attached. 



Report of Mr, Wilkinson. 

Febdericton, December 31, 1847. 

Sir, — I have the honor to state to you the general results of the exploratory survey 
in which I have been engaged, under your direction, during the past summer and autumn, 
with the view to a discovery in part of a line favorable for a railway between Quebec and 
Halifax. In doing so, I will as much as possible observe the brevity which you desire me 
to regard as sufficient. 

Passing by the subject of preliminary arrangements, and the circumstanc6f which 
controlled the Selection of the lines examined, it will be sufficient to say, that the general 
object was to discover a favorable route between the Valley of the Abawisquash, k branch 
of the Trois Pistoles, and a point on the Restigouche River, favorable for union with 
another division of the general line, in progress of exploration by Corporal Dumble, from 
the Valley of the Tobique River. 

The line first examined I will describe as Route No. 1, so distinguished in the sketch 
hereto annexed. 

Between the head of Lao des lies, discharging itself into the Toledi, and the Abawis- 
* quash River, is a low depression in the summit level, or height of land, favorable, as I 
believe, for our object. From this point the ground appears generally practicable, follow- 
ing the margin of Lac des lies, and thence the course of its discharge towards the outlet 
of Eagle Lake, a distance by estimation of about nine miles. From Eagle Lake, it is very 
probable that a communication with the Rimouski would be found by following the valley 
of the Icfb hand branch of the Toledi to its source, and thence descending the Valley of the 
Touradi. But the more direct course, by Route No. 1, was experimentally continued* 
Between Eagle Lake and the Middle branch of the Toledi is a continuous ridge of 300 or 
400 feet average elevation above the former. Like other ridges in the neighborhood, it 
consists of much good land for settlement, but apparently affords no pass suitable for our 
object, within an extent of six or seven miles. On exploring from the Middle branch 
westerly to the head of the lake, however, the descent appeared to exceed the ascent as 
much as 150 or 200 feet. A very direct communication would therefore be ineligible. 
The course to be recommended passes by an easy curve southward of the lake and the 
southern extremity of the ridge in the manner indicated in the sketch ; thence, north- 
easterly by the Valley of the Middle branch. Where the line would enter this valley the 
general inclination is apparently about 25 or 30 feet per mile, until approaching within 
about three miles of the last of four successive rapids or falls. It is probable that the 
inclination here may be from 40 to 60 feet per mile, until we reach the dead or smooth 



water. The banks of tlio Middle branoli afford ouly a Btnall extent of fiat ground, Bay from 
one to three chains in width, on eaoh Bide nlternateiy, seldom on hoth sides at onoe ; but 
the alope of the rlBiag ground is commonly moderate, and without abrupt angles or turns, 
with Ute exception of the three miles juBt mentioned. Here eom^e degree of diffioulty 
might oueur in determining tho best site tor the line. A BmnII extent of rook cutting at 
one or two points, would probably bo necessary. Time did not permit an ioBtrumental 
examination of the ground, but nothinf; like impracticabiiity is indicated. 

Passing the Falls, the Yalley of Middle branch south is level for a distonee of abuut 
aovcn miles in a direct line eouth-westerly, including, in that distance, a lake of about two 
miles in extent. The bed of tho valley ooDBiBts of an alluyial deposit of great depth, 
through which the stream has a very tortuoua channel, with u current scarcely perceptible, 
frequently very deep, and always romarkabty clear. Tho nest &vo miles of this valley 
asoend somewhat rapidly, say at tbo rate of 40 to 50 feet per mile. 

From a diBtant but commanding point of view, I judged that the remaining rise might 
not be leas favorable ; bnt upon examination of the last four miles, tbo rate of ascent provuU 
to be much more objectionable. The result, however, of a aeries of elevations and deprcs- 
EiODB, taken by your directions over this portion of the route, and which nt leisure moments 
have been somewhat hurriedly computed, do not warrant me in saying that the rate of 
inclination of the four miles in question is more than objection able. Its practicability is, 
I believe, proved by at least two examples of much steeper inclined planes daily ascended 
by locomotive power, with both passengers and freight. I refer to the Lickey Inclined 
Plane of one in thirty-seven on the Birmingham and Gloueestcr Railway, and another of 
one in thirty-four, which I understand to exist on the Hartlepool and Stockton. The 
sketch hereto annexed (No. 1) exhibits with regard to these the proportion of the more 
favorable acclivity, by which it appears praotioable to escape from the valley of the branch 
of tbo Toledi under examination. No exploration has however been made in order to dis- 
cover facilities, tho existence of which I am aot prepared to doubt, of improving or avoid- 
ing this aclivity. Much lateral exploration must at some points be expected. Wo could 
scarcely hope that we eiiould P«ccecd, at tbo first attempt, without map or guide, in passing 
through a wide oxtoot of primeval and almost unknown forest, over a line in no respect 
objectionable. 

' Passing the summit level at the source of the Itliddle braooh south, the route descends 
by the valley of the north-west branch of Green River. For the first five miles the rate of 
ioctination is very moderate, deviating but little from a level ; two lakes and much small 
water being included in that distance. From thence to the conlluence of the cost branch 
of Green River, a less regular and and often more rapid descent is indicated. In tho 
" ■ '.bution of tho irregularities over a eontinuoua descent in actual construction 
I not prepared to say, that an inclination cxeecding 30 or Sb feet per mile 
be necessary. 

g the last nine miles of the north-west branch, the valley becomes more 
contracted, tho t!at margin generally narrower, the banks steeper and higher, and the turns 
more abrupt. But thci^e oharacteri sties do not become so remarkable as apparently to affect 
the praetieability of this portion of tho route, until we approach to within about three 
miles of the conflux of the two branches, or upper fork of the main Green River ; nor do 
they continue of Che same kind beyond about two miles along the caatern branch. 

This part of the line having eome under your personal observation in order to ascer- 
tain its praetieability, by curves of admissible radius, a more particular survey of the 
apparent obstacles, and a rough plot of the same, were made for your satisfaetiou. For 
more ready illustration I avail myself of a trace from the original. No. 3, hereunto annexed, 
to which I beg leave to refer. 

From A to I, belog a distance of four miles and about 30 chains, are introduced six 
curves, of one mile radius each, arranged in a manner, the effect of which would bo as 
I'oilows : — From A to C the cutting would be insignificant ; at B, about five or six chains 
in extent, partly of clay, slate may occur; at the point D, perhaps for an extent of ten 
ohains in each direction, deep cutting may bo necessary, but no sufficient examination has 
been made to determine this fact ; or whether to some extent, a gap or depression may not 
exJBt, as at tho point 0. From K to I, the cutting would apparently be light, these points 
bejng nearlv on the same common Icypl with the intervening point G, or say thirty or 
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forty feel above tbe surface of Ihe water at tte ooDfiuenoe of the two bro 
tliat ID this part of the vulley the roadway may be clear of water, snow, ice, and driftwood, 
at all times, perhups a less elevation than about tea feet above the lowest level of tbo 
stream could not }ifi rceonimeDcled. 

AsBumitig that the maximum depth of cuttiog to be admitted, should Dot exceed 
twenty-five feet, then the highest ground which could be iDtcraocled, would be thirty-five 
feet above the lowest level of tho water. With the exception of the point D, the elevation 
of which 18 uncertain, it does not appear, from the facte ascertained, that the toterseotioD 
of any point so high as thirty-five feet, would be oecessary, in order to obtain curves of ono 
mile radius ; on that cuttiD<; approaching to twenty-five feet in depth, would occur to an 
aggregate extent exceeding fifty or sixty chiiins along the portion of the line shown on the 
Oketoh. Were it a desideratum to pass this, apparently the most confined and crooked 
[wrtioD of the route, without cutting, it would appear that curves of from twenty to eighty 
ins radius, would accomplish our object. 

Pursuing the route along the east brnnch by an ascent apparently not escoediog 
•ihirly feet per mile, another branch occurs on the loft, distinguished on the sketch as 
"Otter Braaoh." An opening here to the eastward was noted for further exploration. In 
the meantime, following the main stream about due south for three miles, another opening 
claims attention. It, was at first deemed probable that this would lead to the source of the 
main Restigouche. It may indeed lead to a favorable communication with this stream. 
But it was subsequently discovered, as it will be again necessary to notice, that the opening 
in question was really at the head of the valley of a principal branch of Green River, dis- 
tinguished on the sketch as Green River East. Resuming the exploration at the end of 
the southerly range just noticed, of the east branch, this stream again turns suddenly to 
the eastward, flowing somewhat tortuously through a narrow valley bounded by very high 
hills, and having a fall varying from sixty to ninety feet per mile. Having traced tho 
stream to its source in a pass between high hills, and continuing an easterly course, we 
shortly meet with a spring, no doubt a tributary of the Restigouche, flowing soath-easteriy 
down a narrow and deep ravine. Croeaing tte head of this ravine, and psasing over a high 
ridge, we descend suddenly 700 or 800 feet into the valley of the object of our search, the 
Gounamitu, a principal branch of the Restigouehe. It was deemed probable that the 
source of the east branch of Green River, and that of the Gounamits, might prove to be 
continuous and nearly on the same level. But it was now manifest, that the source of the 
former was in a higb group of hills, bounding not the source, but tho main Valley of the 
Gouoamitz, where this stream is still comparatively large, say forty feet wide, with a brisk 
and copious current. Satisfied of tho uiifuvorable prospect of a communication at this 
point, with Valley of the Kestigouche, I returned to the opening by way of the Valley of 
the Otter Branoh. Circumstances prevented my personal examination of the ground in 
this direction; but Mr, Ramsay, to whom I confided that service, reports that the source 
of the Otter Branoh is surrounded by high ground without an opening ; but that about 
two miles from the mouth of the stream, on its right or northern bank, is a low depression, 
affording a favorable communication with the valley of a stream flowing northwardly and 
castwardly, and no doubt a tributary of the Restigouche. It is most probably the main 
branfh oi' the south branch of the Quatawamkedgwick. Ho followed this newly diacovered 
stream downwards, to where it receives a branch from the south, and then traced this 
branch upwards nearly to its source. By olimbing he had a good view southerly beyond 
the source, and down the Valley of the Goanamitz, but was prevented, by unfavorable 
weather and other hindrances, from completing all I had directed him to perform. He 
does not doubt, however, the eiiatence of a practicable communication between tho east 
branch of Green River and the valley of the Gounamitz by the route he examined ; but 
there will be about two to three miles of rough ground and steep banks. Whether 
these may occasion any real difficulty, an instrumental examination here, as well as at other 
points which have been noticed, will be necessary to determine. The general fact of prac- 
ticability or otherwise, was, under the circumstances, all that wo could hope to ascertain. 

A route has now been traced from the Valley of the Aba wi squash, to the Valley of tho 
Gounamitz, which, with such corrections as might be expected would be necessary on a 
first examination, I believe to be practioable. I have also no reason to d^ubt, but many to 
ioduoe me to confide in tbe practicability of the Valley of the Gounomita down to tbe Vtm 



tigoache, with a general inclmatioa, varying from 30 to 50 feet per mile. From Its moutt 
is a, favorable comniunication down tbo Iclt bank of tho Kestigouche, to a point opposite 
the entrance of Beaver or Boston Brook, tho termination of Corporal Dnmble's route from 
the 'f obiquo before mentioned. A bridge of 100 or 120 feet span at this part of the Res- 
tigoucho wonld bo necessary, and would probabEy be the only one of so large a span from 
hence to the St. Lawrence. In that distance numerous bridges wili be required ; but they 
will be generaliy small, aud neither their number nor tbeii several sites could be deter- 
mined frithouC an instrumental demarcation of the line. 

In order to eitptain the further course of tho exploration, it is neceHBory to say, that, 
after tracing the east braaoh of Green River to its source, and being yet uncertain of any 
favorable descent info the valley of the Rostigouche, whilst that into tho Valley of the 
Toledi also remains unimproved, it seemed probable that the abandonment of the Valley 
of Green Eiver might eventually he necessary. The hope of avoiding this alternativo 
seemed to rest upon the success ol the three lateral explorations; the first, that by way of 
the Otter Branch, tho suecess of whioli has already been mentioned ; the sooond, that by 
way of tbo southerly opening, towards the supposed head of the Restigouche; the third, 
with a view to the discovery of a more favorable descent to the north-west branch of Green 
River, into one of the more northerly valleys of the Toledi, or, if necessary, into the 
Talley of tho Rimouaki. 

Leaving Mr. Ramsay with directions to make these throe explorations, as far ag prao- 
tieablo, I prooeeded to employ as much as might be available of the rapidly advancing 
season, iu order to ascertain, by canoe, the character of such other routes as the country 
might afford from the Restigouche uorth-westwardly. The routes I had in view are dis- 
tinguished on the sketch as No. 2 and No. 3. 

Omitting the circumstanoial matters of the esploration, I will commence my descrip- 
tion at the Wagan Stream, the most southerly branch of the Kestigouohe. From henoo, 
at an ascertained elevation of about 550 fnet above the level of tho sea, appears to be a 
favorable range of comparatively flat country, as observed from several oommanding points 
of view, and as described by those who have passed over it towards the Sisson Braooh, a 
favorable stream of moderate ourrenl, through a flat valley, and joining the main Tobiquo 
River, where the elevation has also been approximately ascertained at about 600 feel above 
the sea. Tho exploration of this extension of our route, continued by way of the right- 
hand branch of the Tobique towards Boistown, would probably have occupied the remain- 
ing portion of the season, had circumstances permitted me to leave the country behind me 
with satisfaction. This route, as marked by the dotted hne in the sketch, is not much 
less favorable for oommunioation with Route No. 1 than with No. 3 ; but natural obstacles 
wonld render it apparently mere difficult for continuation north-westward by Route No- 2, 

I may indeed hero remark, that natural obstacles seem to magnify, both to the north 
and south of the Restigouche, as wo advance eastward. Above the confluence of tho 
Wagan, the banks of tho Restigouche arc comparatively favorable all the way up the 
stream as far as explored or observed. Descending the same stream below the Wagan, 
the banks become more abrupt and steep, but are neither so closo or angular but that 
much cutting may be avoided by occasional bridging, and the inclination of the valley is ■ 
very favorable. 

The mean rate of descent from the Wagan. to tho sea cannot exceed seven feet per 
mile by the course of the river, but the much greater part of the aggregate descent must 
apparently occur above the Qua tawamkedg wick, and cannot be estimated at a less mean 
rate than ten to fifteen feet per mile. But, diverging from the Valley of tho Restigoueha 
by Route No. 1, we find the banks of the Gounamitz higher aud steeper than those of the 
head of the Rcstigouebe, by Route No. 3, and again we find the banks of the Quatawam- 
kedgwiok, by Route No. 2, still higher and steeper than either, rising, in fact, 1,000 or 
1,200 feet, very abruptly, above the bed of the river. 

With regard to the last mentioned route, it was at first my design to explore the 
Qua tawamkedg wick, by canoe, to its extreme northerly source, to have found the moat 
favorable oommunication thenoe to the Valley of the Rimouaki, and to have explored the 
latter as far as praeticable. But insufficient opportanity of preparation, the advanced 
state of the season, and unforeseen causes of delay, obliged me to abandon the more difficult 
part pf tho undertaking, and I ^i^eontiiiued my ascent of the Qitatawamkedgnick about Ss 
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mile up the north or main branchy returaing thence and ascending by the south branch, 
less for the purpose of exploration than for a more direct return to the party I had left at 
Green Eiver. As far as I am able to speak from personal observation of Eoute No. 2^ the 
rate of inclination of the Valley of the Quatawamkedgwick is no doubt favorable^ say not 
exceeding 15 to 30 feet per mile up to the south branch. Above this point, the inclina- 
tion of both the north and south branches appears to be steeper, at least for some distance, 
say not less than 35 feet per mile ; but I have reason to believe that towards the head of 
each of these branches, but especially the north branch, there is much flat groun^ But 
to render these inclinations available, however, it is most probable that the amount of 
bridging and cutting would prove to be heavy, owing to the very limited portion of flat 
margin, and the abruptly steep, and generally rocky character of the banks. An exact 
survey might prove these obstacles to be more avoidable than they appear to be ; but 
without such survey, no safe opinion could be formed. 

These remarks will be understood to apply only to the main Quatawamkedgwick. 
The valley at the south branch is at several points wholly unfavorable for a railway, but it 
aflbrds lateral openings which might be available. 

Upon returning to Green River, by way of the portage from the south branch, I 
found that the party I left there, having explored the Otter Branch Boute, and cut out 
and surveyed the portage, had proceeded on their way to explore from the north-western 
branch of Green Bivcr, with the view already explained ; but having met you on the way, 
received your directions to return, and to explore more minutely the apparently objection- 
able part of the Valley of Green Biver, before described, and shown in Sketch No. 2, until 
I should rejoin them. This circumstance fortunately coincided with directions which in 
the meantime I had found it necessary to send them, to return and meet me at the portage ; 
foreseeing, in consequence of unexpected casualties and delays that it would be imprac- 
ticable to rejoin them either in the Valley of the Biinouski, or of the Toledi, as at first 
intended. 

We had already been warned by snow and severe frost that only a small portion of 
the season remained. It appeared most desirable that this should be employed in tracing 
the supposed communication southerly from the east branch of Green Biver to the head 
of the Bestigouche, and to join the survey to the end of my exploration by canoe, a little 
above the branch distinguished as ^^ Beturn Branch/' in the sketch, and also to examine, 
as far as possible, the features of Boute No. 3, between the Valley of the Bestigouche, and 
the Valley of the Squatuck^ with the view to the connection of these by means of the lateral 
valleys of Green Biver 

I therefore directed Mr. Bamsay to proceed by the east branchy and to survey by 
way of the southerly opening referred to, until he found the termination of my canoe ex- 
ploration on the Bestigouche, if it should prove that the opening led directly to the valley 
of this river. But as it was equally probable that he might find himself descending a 
branch of Green Biver, in order in this case to cut him off, my own undertaking was at 
the same time to survey from the main Green Biver eastwardly by its lateral valleys, 
towards the same point on the Bestigouche. Mr. Bamsay's course proved to be down the 
branch of Green Biver distinguished in the sketch as Green Biv^r East, and he oppor- 
tunely intersected my exploration a few hours after I had passed. 

The connection with the Bestigouche was shortly afterwards made, and the party 
returned with the view to explore north-westwardly for a favorable communication with 
the Squatuck. Some progress was made in the latter object, when another fall of snow 
and the increasing severity of the weather rendered it impossible further to prosecute 
the survey beyond the re^ch of our canoes, which were left at the main Green Biver^ and 
on which we chiefiy depended for our retreat. 

It remains only to state the imperfect knowledge which an unfavorable opportunity 
enabled me to acquire of Boute No. 3. I have already remarked that indications existed 
of a favorable communication between the head of the Bestigouche and the east branch of 
Green Biver, if such an object were desirable, either as an improvement or variation of 
Boute No. 1. I have also stated that Boute No. 3 is favorable as far as it adheres, to the 
Valley of the Bestigouche. From thence to the Valley of the Squatuck, are several 
lateral valleys and openings, which require more or less pains for due examination. 

XJip only object ^hich a f^rporjr explorati9f^ coul(J apcomplieJi^ Tfas t}ie ^.i-icoypry ^|* 



h of ihesc valleys and openings might appear most entitled to a particDlar survey. I 
have reason to believe, that ptaoticable lines, approziniating to those indicated in tho 
sketch, would be found. My opinion is, that the diffiouHies of this route are confined to 
an aggregate distance of perhaps five or Biz miles on each eido of the Valley of Green 
Kiver, and that they arc not of great magnitude. 

I bare not porionslly ezamiued, and havo only partially seen, the Yaliey of the 
Squatuok, but it is generally better known than any part of the ground included in this 
survey, and is reported to be, as I believe it is generally, flat and favorable for a line of 
tailway. From thenoo np the Valley of the lel't-hand branch of Toledi to the intersection 
of Boute No. 1, the ground ia flat with a very moderate ascent. 

In the absence of barometers, by which to obtain an approximate section of the routes, 
OS far as traced, the apparently difficult inclinations were occasionally tested by angles of 
elevation aqd depression ; and from these, checked by the approximately known height of 
aeveral points in the country examined, the assumed rates of iuclinatiou have been 
inferred. Tbcy would in most instances, I believe, prove to exceed what in actual con- 
struction would be necessary. 

I may remark with regard to the habitable character of the routes, as far as examined, 
that No. 3 would be the most favorable for continuous settlement from the Valley of 
the Tobique to the Valley of the St. Lawrence. 

Probably one-third, consisting of the more elevated parts of Kouto No. 1, would bo 
unfavorable for settlement. Route No. 3, as far as examioed, would not be suitablo for 
cultivation immediately along the line, except at a few detached points, on account of tho 
very broken and precipitous charactoT of the banks of the Quatawamkedgwick. 

I believe that each of the routes described, necessarily in very general terms, is prac- 
ticable, as far as I have examioed the same. Of the degree of practicability, or of tho 
probable expense of coostruetiou, I conceive that no safe opinion could be formed without 
an approximate location. To discover what route or routes may be most eligible for 
preliminary survey, I deem to be the object of tho exploration. A judgment upon this 
point with regard to any subdivision, must of course be materially governed by its rela- 
tionship to the whole line. As far, therefore, a.s it may be either my duty ti privilege, to 
offer an opinion, it is, upon its special merits, io favor of Route No. 3 ; and more generally 
because upon both national and colonial gronada, it appears moat desirable to avoid any 
unnecessary deviation from tho most direct lice between the Bend of Petiteodiao and the 
Biver du Loup, which the natural facilities of tho country will permit. 



(Signed,) 

Major W. RoBlNSOU, R.E., 

Commissionor of Quebec and Halifax Railway 

Exploratory Survey, &c., &c. 



I have, &c.. 



J. WILKINSON. 
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I Line of Railway from W/iitehavoi to Amherst. 



HiLLUfAX, March 14, 1848. 
< Sir, — Having been directed by you to explore and report upon the capability of the 
jhtry for a lino of railroad from Whitehaven to Amherst, we have attended to that dnty, 
I beg leave to lay before you the following Report: — 

The general formation of the country oonsista of long continuous ridges, with valleys 
sen them, in an eastern and western direotion. One of those ridges oommences at 
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Cape Canso, passes Country Harboury runs westerly on the south of the west branch of 
the St. Mary Kiver, and continues onwards to the western parts of the Province. The 
crest of the ridge is near the northern side, whence it slopes gently to the sea-coast ; the 
height is about 600 or 700 feet. It is cut through by the Valleys of Country Harbour 
Eiver and of the St. Mary. There are several indentations across it between Country 
Harbour and Canso ; viz.^ from New Harbour to Salmon River, about ten miles above its 
mouth ; from Torbay, by Ingersol Betts Lake, to Salmon River, near its mouth ; from 
Whitehaven to Crow Harbour ; and from White Point to Fox Island. 

Northwardly of this ridge there is another range of high lands; which, commencing 
at Cape Porcupine on the Out of Canso, run3 parallel to the former, and terminates in the 
highland southward and eastward of Truro. It is cut across by indentations from Country 
Harbour to Antigpnish } from Glenelg to Antigenic, by College Lake ; from Glenelg to 
Merigonish; by the east branch of the St. Mary and the French River, and by way of the 
East River to Pictou; also from Upper Stewiacke to Pictou, by the Middle River; 
besides several minor indentations. This ridge is of about the same general height 
as the former. 

Between these ridges is a valley running from Chedabuoto.Bay, on the east, to the 
Basin, of Mines, on the west. It is interrupted by some hills at the head of the Ste- 
wiacke, but it generally preserves the character of a continuous valky. The highest parts 
at the. bottom of this valley, more immediately connected with the present survey, are 
betwqen Ouysborough and Country Harbour, about the head of Salmon River^ and between 
Country Ha^rbqur an^d the St. Mary at Glenelg. 

The latter pf these is found, by barometrical measurement, at the place where we 
crossed with the linC; to be 226 feet above the sea; the former appears to be about the 
same .height. 

The rock formation of the southern ridge is generally granite and various kinds of 
trap ; that of th^ nprthern, coarse slates and shales, variously inclined to the horizon^ but 
mostly vertical, with some patches of trap. 

The^ valley is soft sandstone and slate in layers, horizontal, or but slightly inclined. 

The coasts of the Atlantic and Chedabucto Bay are, so far as we could observe, com- 
posed, of slate and shales of various kinds; the trap rooks, being confined to the high 
grounds. The general direction of the strata of these rocks is S. 60 B. by N. 60 W. 

Our first care was to make enquiry of surveyors and others acquainted with the 
peninsula on which Whitehaven stands, as to its general features; and we were informed 
that the coast was rugged, but that in the interior there were extensive elevated flats, 
which, once gained, but little difficulty would be experienced in proceeding. 

We accordingly adopted that coursCi and found a barren, rocky country, with elevated 
grounds, intersected with deep hollows, running across the course of the line. We pur- 
sued this line as far as Ingersol Betts Lake, and then abandoned it. It was now settled 
that we must either find a passage along the coast to Country Harbour, or get through 
to the northern side of the ridge, and follow the Valley of the Salmon River ; but as 
this was known to be rough and difficult; and withal circuitous; we resolved to make the 
first trial upon the coast. 

Commencing at Whitehaven, at A, near Haulover Cove, the line may be carried 
across a level neck of land to Molasses Harbour, and thence along the shore to that 
harbour to B, at its head. Thence about three-eighths of a mile up a pretty deep valley, 
brings us to the water-shed C, between Molasses Harbour and an extensive bay on a pretty 
large stream which flows into Cole Harbour at B. This water-shed is only about 20 feet 
above the high-tide mark, giving a passage as easy as can be desired. 

The length of this section, A to D; is about eight miles* 

From D to E, four miles, the line is along the shore, passing through low points of 
ground and shallow bays. On this section cuttings and embankments of about 20 feet at 
greatest will produce undulations within 40 feet to the mile. 

From E to F, at the head of Torbay; six miles, there is a belt of flat ground between 
the high lands and the sea coast, upon which the road can be carried so level as to 
require no particular remark. 

From F to G, across the peninsula; 8^ miles* The highest part of this section is 
within 80 chains of F, and about 64 feet above the sea } thence it is nearly level to within 
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uile of the coast, where it ia 50 fast in height j from which place it may descend, 
uniform grade of 40 feet to the mile, to G. 

im G to the head of New Harbour at I, about two miles, there are several bluffs 
rock, one of which will requires deep cat, or possibly a tunnel of about JiiOO 
] length. 

Ur, by passing over a ridgo of abont 100 feet in height at K, which may be done at I 
grades of about 60 feet per mile, a iijile and three-quarters would be saved in distance '■ 
between Torbay and New Harbour; the expense not greater than by the shore. This 
will probably be found to be the moat eligible route. 

From New Harbour to L, Coddles Hiirbour, fonr miles; for the first two miles of 
this section, a track may be obtained quite smooth and level, on the remaining two miles 
there are a number of small slate ridges, about HO or 40 feet high, with valleys but Jitile 
above the sea level between them. 

The direction of the strata is S. 60 E. by N. 60 W. They have not been examined, 
but it ia probable that some of them will have to be cut through. 

Prom Coddles Harbour at ?1, to the head of Isaac's HarboTir, SJ miles, there is but 
little difficulty ia getting along the shore, except about a mile and a half at Coddles Har- 
bour, where there is sou^e broken ground that has not been particularly examined, but we 
do not apprehend much difficulty with that part. The remainder of the shore i)> sufficiently 
flat. It is supposed that a straight line can be found from L to M, but this has not been 
examiued. 

Between Isaac's Harbour and Country Harbour, three miles, is a ridge 
height at N, which is its lowest part. On the pastern side of this ridge, fro 
rise is one iu thirty-two; on the western aide, from N to 0, the descent may b 
eighty feet to the mile. 

It is possible that a better passage may be found about a mile to the Dorthward; it 
has Dot been examined, but from the general formation of iho country, there seems but 
little hopes of success. 

It is probable that the only alternative in crossing this ridge, will be the employment 
of stationary power, or the tunneling of about a mile in length through whin- rock. 

From to P, about seven miles, there is between the hills which bound the valley 
and the water, a range of low ground with an irregular surface, upon which a line may be 
carried, so as to produce nearly a level by cuttings and embankiLgs of twenty feet at the 
maximum. 

Turning off at P, we proceed up the Valley of West Brook, a small stream which flows 
along the northern base of the southern ridge of hills formerly mentioned. Near the head 
of this stream at K, there is a waler-ehed, from which waters flow to the St. Mary by 
McKean'a Brook. The distance from the mouth of the West Brook to R, is four miles, and 
the height, by barometer, 22S feet; giving an ascent of 513 feet per mih. The cheapest route 
is along West Brook, the valley of which appears open and smooth; but if it be required 
to reduce the grade, the ascent may commence oqo or two miles further down Country 
Harbour River, keeping along the face of the highlands as shown by the line on the 
plan. The face of the bighlan'is along the river is steep and broken, and would probably 
require a heavy expense, but along West Brook it appears pretty even. 

By carrying the line to the river, one mile below the mouth of West Brook, tha ■, 
grade would be reduced to 45 feet per mile. 

From R to S, two miles, — there are several small lakes with low ridgea of ground J 
between, which we did not particularly examine, but as seen from the road, t 
it will he quite praotieable to find a tolerably fair tine between the lakes; 
descent will be about 15 feet per mile. Thence to T, at the St. Mary, Hi a 
the Valley of McKeen's Brook, which, as appears, is smooth and open; the descent is 
about 40 feet per mile. 

From T to Mr. Alexander Sutherland's, the highest settlement on the east branch of 
the St. Mary, 13 miles, the valley is, with few exceptions, pretty broad, with intervals 
I along the river, and will present no obstacles oroept from freshets Wo could not a: 
I tain the depth of the freshets very correctly, bat from information, and from ice-marks 
I trees, we conclude it would not exceed four feet. 
I The rivet may have to he crossed several times. The sectional area of watcr-v 
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required, will be from 300 to 500 square feet, according aa tha bridge may be higher or 
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five obBervatious, 194 feet above the aea. ; and by a mean of tno observBti( 
days, the height of T at McKeen's Brook is 54 feet, giving a rise of 140 feet 
about 11 feet per mile. 

At about a mile above Mr. Bntbcrland'a is the foot of the Falls, vhere the rivor 
descends in a rooky crooked cbanuel, between olifis of trap-rock, 90 feet in about 
This is a formidable obstacle ; the river t9 too crooked to admit of a line in the 
through which it flows, and the bills on the western side are high aod steep ; it will 
therefore be necessary to cut across the point on the eastern side. Uu this side we have, 
at the head of the Fulls, a narrow ridge of trap-rook, of CO feet in height, jutting upon 
the river from the eastward ; and at the foot of the Falls, a deep valley, in whieb flows 
Campbell's Brook, comiog in also from the east ; both of which must be crossed. The 
valley will require a bridge or embanknzent of 500 feet in length and ^0 or 40 feet in 
height, and the ridge, a tunnel of a quarter of a mile in length. By these means a grade 
of 00 feet to the mile may be obtained, as shown by the Bection. 

Southwards of Campbell's Brook there docs not appear to be any obstructiou to b 
descending grade of 40 feet per mile, along the river bills down stream to the level of the 
river. 

From the Falls to Lake Eden, about two miles, there are no difficulties : the banks 
in some places are near the river, and flat ground between them of moderate breadth ; but 
there appears to be sufficient room for fair curvatures, though it may be necessary to cross 
the river two or three times. The rise in these two miles is about 15 feet. 

From Lake Eden to Beaver Lake, about four milex, the line may pass close along the 
southern shore of Lake Eden, under a high range of hills, about a mile, to the entrance of 
a range of ponds and low ground two miles in length, leading westward to Beaver Lake — 
the head of the East River of Piotou. The height of Lake Eden above the level of high 
tide at Pictou ia, by a mean of nine barometrical observatiooa, taken on three sue oessive 
days, 381 feet; Beaver Lake is, by a mean of five observations, taken on two different daja, 
398 feet above the same dutum, and 17 feet above Lake Eden. 

The wuter-shed between Lake Eden and Beaver Lake, at U, is within half a mile of 
the Utter, about 40 feet above^Lake Eden, and 23 feet above Beaver Lake. 

There may be a uniform grade from Lake Eden to U, and from U, by the southern 
side of Beaver Lake, for about a mile and a half; giving for the former 30 feet and for 
the latter 16 feet to the mile. 

From the foot of a range of flats connected with Beaver Lake, the Ea^t River of 
Pictou, which is here of a small size, begins to descend between high banks to the bridge 
on the St. Mary's Road, sis miles. On this section the line must follow the river fiats, 
which appear sufficiently wide to admit of fair curvatures, except a distance of about 
three-eighths of a mile above the bridge, when it will bo necessary to run through a valley 
on the soulhcrn side, to avnid a narrow crooked channel through which the river flows 
between limestone rooks. On this section the river will have to be crossed several times. 
The aectiou of wDtcr-way of the bridges may be horn 100 square feet, near Beaver Lake, 
incrensing us we descend to 300 fLct. The flowago of the intervalfi does not esoeed three 
feet. 

The average descent will be, for the first three miles, about 15 feet, and for the re- 
mainder 33 feet per luilc. 

From the St. Mary's Road to Grant's Bridge, seven miles, the valley is broad and 
contains largo intervals. The line, by cutting through some low upland points may be 
carried pretty straight. The average descent is about ten feet per mile. 

From Grant's Bridge to the foot of the rapids, near three miles, the river is crooked 
and confined between highlands of stratified sandstone and limestone, several points of 
which would have to be cut through. 

This will be an espensive section. There is one circumstance, however, that would 
tend virtually to reduce the expense j the stone, owing to its atmoture and dip, which is 
about 60 degrees with the horiion, will bo easily quarried, and will come in for dr^na, 
ballast, &o., on the road, as cheap, probably, as materials would from any other source. It 
will also open some capital limestone quarries, and it is not improbable that building stone 



would be met with, thougli we did not observe aaj seaius of the sandstone safficlentl;^ 
thick for that purpose. Tbe average descent of this section is about 40 feet per mile. 

From the foot of tbe Rapids to the Fish Pools, three miles, the Une uinst keep along 
the river. 

There will be little cutting through points, but it is litely there will be some bridging. 
The grade will be about 40 feet to tbo mile. 

J'rom Grant's Bridge, mentioned above, to the Fish Pools, there will be several 
bridges. It is impossihle, by a mere pnsaing glance at the river, to even guess very cor- 
rcetiy at the- number i but it is not likely that there will be lesa than five or six. 
Tbe Epan may be about 60 feet, till we get below the west branch, when it may be 
enlarged to 80 feet. The bottom is of rook; and it is not unlikely that stone for the abut- 
ments will be found in the exeavations for the road. 

From the Fish Pools to the height of land between the Albion Iklincs and M'Cullooh's 
Brook, at Y, about three miles, there is a rise of about 133 feet. The ground will admit 
of a uniform grade, being about 44 feet per mile. At the Fish Pool it will be necessary 
to cross tbe river upon a bridge 30 feet in height, in order to get upon a ridge of toler- 
ably level ground immediately above the steep banks of the r' 

From V to Middle River at W, three miles, th 
of M'Culloch's Brook, and then a swell of ground between this valley i 
This swell may be crossed at grades of about 50 feet to tbe mile. 

From W to H, two miles, the ground rises about 70 feet, being an average of 35 f 
to the mile. It will be necessary to cross the Middle River, at the height of 40 or 5(19 
feet, in order to get upon a flat table of ground on its western side. 

Prom X to the West River at Y, four miles, there is a descent of 172 feet, 
ground will admit of a oearlir uniform grade, averaging about 43 feet per mile; 

From y to Z, 1^ mite, there is a rise of nearly 80 feet, giving an average of 53 fert 
per mile. The ground, though somewhat rough in some places, does not appear to oontaiaV 
any very formidable obatmotions to a regular grade. 

The point Z is on a flat table-land, from which the line runs off to the westward. 

From Z to A', 2j miles, the tine passes over some undulations into tbe Talley of the 
Saw Mill Bfook, thence up that stream in a broad valley, which, continuing westerly, be- j 
comes the bed of Black River, a branch of the Uiver John. 

The height of the water-shed between Saw Mill Brook and Black River at A', 
227 feet above tide-water, and the height at Z 96 feet above the same datum ; the diffeN*^ 
enoe is 131 feet, and distance 2\ miles, giving an average of 68 feet per mite. 

It is likely that a uniform grade can only be obtained on this section by means of a 
good deal of earth-work. By embanking 16 foot at Y, and cutting 29 feet at A', the 
grade from Y to A, may be brought to 47 feet per mile ; and from the peculiar form of 
the ground, it does not seem likely that there would be much additional espense. 

From A' to the mouth of Black Kivcr, Si miles, the valley is nearly half t 
broad, the stream meandering through fiat lands with a sluggish current, showing the fall 
to be very trifling. 

The height at the mouth of Black River is not measured, but may be supposed about 
100 feet, and the descent along the valley 14 feet per mile. 

It will not be expedient to cross the River John below tbe mouth of Black River, 
because, though the general surface of the country is level, the river flows in a deep, 
narrow valley which would have to be crossed. Above this place the hanks are low, and 
moreover advantage may be taken of the Valley of Nabiscump Brook, to obtain an caiy 
rise to the table-land on the west of the river. 

From the Forks of River John, mouth of Black Biver, we did not travel through the 
country, but ascertained it to be of tbe same character as the region along Black River, — 
a Qat country, with sluggish streams flowing through it, and ofTeriug no material obstruc- 
tion to tbe formation of a railroad. 

From Waugh Biver, Tatamagouche, towards Amherst, wo made do ubaerrations 
relative to this line, but the country is known to be so level that there would be little or 
no difficulty in getting a good railroad lino across it. 

With regard to curvatures, from our limited means of making up a judgment, wc can 
sa; but little ; but i'rom the slight observations that we wcro enabled to make, we think 
there will be none of less radius than half a mile. 
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The distances are as follows : — 

Miles. 

From Whitebaven to Cole Harbour ^.. 8 

Cole Harbour to Torbay , 8 

Torbay to New Harbour 5} 

New Harbour to Isaac's Harbour 12| 

Isaac's Harbour to Country^ Mr. Archibald's 6 

— 40 

Country Harbour to Glenelg..... 13^ 

Glenelg to the summit of the highlands two miles west of Lake Eden. 20 
Summit of highlands to Albion Mines 21 

— 54} 

Albion Mines to West River • 10 

West River to River John 12^ 

— 22} 

River John to Tatamagouche 14 

Tatamagouche to Wallace , 12 

Wallace to the Province Line at Otter Creek « 88 

— 64 

Total from Whitehaven to the Western Boundary of the Province. 181 

Respecting the ice at Whitehaven, the result of a good deal of enquiry amongst 
the inhabitants, and of shipmasters accustomed to the navigation of the coast, is as 
follows: — That the harbcur is frozen regularly in winter as far down as Fisherman's 
Island. Haulover Cuve is also regularly frozen. Beyond these limits, though it is some- 
times frozen, the lialiliry does not seem to be greater than in Halifax Harbour. It was in 
consequence of this information that we fixed upon the point A for the terminus of the 
lino. The ground will admit of a branch to the upper part of the harbour, which we have 
shown upon the plan. 

The sea ice breaks up in March, and floats to the southward ; that which passes 
through the Gut of Canso is in no great quantity, and in ordinary weather is set off by 
the current of Chedabucto Bav towairds Sable Island. The main body of ice met with in 
that sea, passes eastwardly of Cape Breton, and with northerly and westerly winds is 
carried out to sea ; but easterly weather brings it on to the coast of Nova Scotia. We 
could not learn that Whitehaven had ever been completely closed with this ice^ but it has 
often been in such quantity as to make navigation in the night dangerous, and sometimes, 
at distant intervals of time, it has been in such quantity as to make the approach in 
daylight very difficult. On the whole it would appear that between the last of February 
and last of Apri^ it may be accounted dangerous for a steamer to run in the night near 
Cape Breton, and direct from thence to Whitehaven ; as there would be almost a certainty 
of having to cross a stream of floating ice in some part of this sea, thongh it but seldom 
happens that it approaches Whitehaven. 

All which is respectfully submitted by, 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed,) GEORGE WIGHTMAN. 

A. CALDER, 
Sergeantf Royal Sappern and Miners. 
Major W. Robinson, R.I., 
&c.^ &c.^ &e. 

APPENDIX NO. 6. 

RemarTcB on the inner part of the Entrance of Whitehaven. 

Columbia^ Halifax, N. S., 

August 27, 1846. 
8iB, — ^In pursuance of your orders^ I have made a rough sketch of the inner part of 
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tha EQtFBDoe of Whitehaven, which, with the aocompaDylng remarks, I beg to Eabmit 
yonr coDsideration : — 

lo fine clear weather, and by day-light, the approach to Whitehaven is easy, the shores 
biin^ bold, and no out-lying dangers, if wo except two rocks nearly a mile distant frora 
the shores of White Islaod, one to the south-west and ihe other to the BDoth-east. These 
geDcrally break and so show themselves. 

White Isknd Forms the turning point of the shore of Nova Scotia, aa it deflects towai 
the northward to Canecau. The white rocks, and its elevation of 140 feet, make it stai 
out prominently, and easily distingaish it. 

There ore several channels in Whitehaven. Tbree can be used by steamers of any 
siie. The middle, which is between White Island and the ledges to its westward, appears 
to ha best, ia about 250 fathoms hroad in its narrowest part, and carries bold water on both 
sides, and is besides the shortest and most direct, not exceeding half a mile in length. 
However, as the directions of the channois differ, and all radiate nearly from the same 
point, a sailing vessel can use the most favorable with respect to the winds. <■ The western 
is also a very good channel, and is preferable for vessels going or coming from that direc- 
tion. The Boundiogs without thia harhour are (near the shore) very irregular, especially 
in the approach to the eastern channel, which is also injured for vessels of large draught 
of witer, by a rocky patch of thirteen or fourteen test water. It is situated near the 
entrance, and rather more than one-third aoroBs channel, from the small isknd (Grassy 
Patch) off White Island. 

When inside the harbour, care must be taken, as there are several shoal rocky patches 
(^e Plan), which render the navigation difficult to straagers, and require to be well deter- 
mined and buoyed, should the harbour be used for commercial purposes. There is an 
abundance of safe anchorage, wilh good holding ground, blaok muddy bottom, land-locked, 
and perfectly smooth. 

In foggy weather this harbour is difficult of approach, especially to a stranger, as tho 
soundings inshore are very irregular; and I have not been able to leara any good indica- 
tions of its vicinity to be gathered from the iead, so as to render its approach by that means 
certain; and Torbay, its immediate neighbour to the westward, is a dangerous place to get 
into. 

From tho fishermen and small coasters I understand the currents round the point are 
uncertain, and generally depend on the wind, though the prevailing current ia to westward. 

I experienced the current ia a boat when I visited the outer break; it was then set- 
ting to the westward at the rate of one mile and a half per hour at least. I also perceived 
vessels in the ofEng setting rapidly in the same direction; tho breeze was from the east- 
ward and light, though it had previously blown bard from the same point. We also, ia 
our passage from Halifax to Canseau, durinf; a fog, with the wind from the south-west, 
experienced an easterly current; but tho land once made, the harbour ia easily attained, 
especially by a steamer. 

A judicious arrangement of fog-aignals and light-houses, with buoys on the principal 
dangers, and a good survey, with the eea-gouodings well laid down, would make the 
approach in the night or duiing fogs attended with small danger to a careful seaman. 

Latitude of observation, Rock Whitehaven, 45° 14' 0" N. Longitude of observation, 
Rock Whitehaven, 61° 11' 4" W. Variation, ^1' 42' 20" W. Rise of tide from three to 
High water at the change of the moon, Th. 40m. 

Id the Admiralty Plan of this plaee, the general features and soundings appear correct, 
accept some of the inner dangers, which are not noticed ; but the scale ia discrepant. 
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1 have, a;c., 



P. FRED. SHORTLAND, 



Iiieutenant and Commander. 



jl Hon. W. F. Owen, CapUin, R.N., 
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(Received from Mr, Des Barres, Solicitor General, May 2, 1848.) 

To the Board of Directors of tbe Projected Eailroad from Nova Scotia to Qaebec : 

G-ENTLEMEN^ — We, the undersigned^ Magistrates of the County of Guysborough in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, hereby beg to state, that believing a Keport to have been made 
to the surveying party engaged in the survey of the contemplated railroad from this Pro- 
vince to Quebec, and that such Report has been made by certain inhabitants in the Settle- 
ment of Torbay, near Whitehead, who supposed (in ignorance of the nature of such lines 
of communication) that the present facilities of intercourse with the interior of the country 
for purposes of procuring fuel from the woodlands, &c., would be entirely broken up in 
the event of the railroad terminus being at Whitehaven, and therefore have stated to the 
surveying party on the Whitehead Boute, that the ^^ winter navigation to the spacious 
harbour of Whitehead is quite impracticable from ice/' 

We therefore, in view of the injurious tendency that such false information is calcu- 
lated to produce on the minds of those unacquainted with the locality referred to, have 
obtained the accompanying affidavits of persons residing at Whitehead, and likewise of 
captains of coasting vessels residing in other places in this Province, and of long experience 
in the winter navigation on the coast of said Province, testifying to the capabilities of 
Whitehead Harbour at all seasons of the year. 

To all of which we, as the residing Magistrates of the County of Guysborough, wherein 
Whitehead is situated, beg hereby to record our certificate of their correctness. 

Dated at Canso, Nova Scotia, January, 1848. , 

(Signed,) Robert Hartshorn, J.P., 

R. M. Cutler, J.P., 
Wentworth Taylor, J.P^ 
E. H. Wauohbville, J.P., 
Abr. N. Whitbman, J.P.,* 
W. J. Beylou, J. p., • 

David Dobson, J.P.,t 
E. J. Cunningham, J.P., 
William Hart, J.P., 
Francis Cook, J.P., 
B. V. Beefbman, J.P. 



Copies of affidavits referred to in the above communication > 

William Spears, of Whitehaven, in the County of Guysborough, fisherman, maketh 
oath and saith, — That he hath resided at Whitehead aforesaid for twenty-eight years, and 
is well acquainted with the Harbour of Whitehead aforesaid, and also with the drift ice 
which passes from the eastward, also from the G-ut of Canso to the westward, in the spring 
of the year; that the ice seldom comes into the said harbour in large bodies, and very 
seldom remains there long enough to prevent vessels entering the said harbour at any time 
of the year, it being carried away by the winds and currents, and dispersed over the ocean, 
generally in a south-westerly direction ; that daring deponent's residence at the said har- 
bour he has not known a day on which vessels of the largest class would be prevented 
entering therein by ice, the said harbour being perfectly accessible at all seasons of the 
year. 

Sworn before me, at Whitehead, this 25th day of December, A.D., 1847. 

(Signed,) DAVID DOBSON, J.P. 



*One affidavit sworn before him, January 14, 1848. 

f Four affidavits, December 25 ; One affidavit, January 12. 
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Roherl Spears, of Whitehead, in the County of Guysborough, iigherman, makolh oath 
anil saith, — That he hath resided at Whitehead aforesaid for twenty-eight years; that he 
is well acquainted with the Harhoar of Whitehead, and also with the action of the ico 
which occasionally comes through the Grttt of Canso, aad also round the Island of Capo 
Breton, passing on to the westward, in the spring of the year; that the ice very seldom 
comes into the said harhour in large bodies, and very seldom remains therein long enough 
to prevent vessels entering the said harbour at any time of the year, it being carried away 
by the winds and currents, and dispersed over the ocean, generally in a south-westerly 
direction; that during this deponent's reaidcnoo at the said harbour, he never knew the 
ice to come into the said harhour in a large quantity but once, and that was in the year 
1828, and then not to prevent vessels to enter said harbour, the harbour being perfectly 
safe and accessible at all seasons of the year. 

(Signed,) KOBERT SPEARS. 

_ Sworn before 



', at Whitehead, this 25th day of December, 1847. 

(Signed,) DAVID DOBSON, J.P. 
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John Munrow, of Whitehead, io the County' of Guysborough, fishermanj maketh oath 
and saith, — That he hath resided at Whitobciad thirty years; that bo is well acquainted 
with the Harbour of Whitehead, and also with the navigation of iha said harbour, from 
the entrance to the extremity; that he is acquainted with the action of the ice, which 
occasionally makes its appearance off the sHid harbour, passing on in a south-westerly 
direction; that it seldom comes in in large bodies, and very rarely remains therein long 
enough to prevent vessels conveniently entering the said harbour at any time of the year, 
it being generally carried away by the winds and currents, and dispersed over the ocean in 
a south-westerly direction ; that during this deponent's residence at the said harbour, he 
has never known a day on which vessels of the largest class would be prevented entering 
therein by ice, the said harbour being perfectly safe and acces^iible at all seasons of the 
year. 
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(8isn«d,) JOHN x MDNROW. 

;, at Whitehead, this 25th day of December, 1847. 

(Signed,) DAVID DOBSON, J.P. 



Jolm Ftllmate, of Whitehead, in the County of Guysborough, fisherman, maketti 
oath and saith, — Tliat he hath resided at Whitehead aforesaid for twelve years ; that he is 
acquainted with the action of the ice, which occasionally comes through the Gut of Canso 
and around the Island of Capo Breton, and which passes Cape Canso to the westward in the 
spring of the year ; that the ice very seldom conies into the Uarbonr of Whitehead aforesaid 
in large bodies, and never remains there long enough to prevent vessels entering the said 
harbour at any time of the year, it being carried away by the winds and currents, and dis- 
persed over the ocean, generally in a south-westerly direction ; that during this deponent's 
residence at the said harbour, he bos but once only known a few clumpits of ice to come 
into the said harbour, which went out the next day ; and has not known a day during the 
above period on which vessels of the largest size would he prevented entering therein by 
the ice, the aaid harbour being perfectly free and accessible at all seasons of the year. 
(Signed,) JOHN FELTMATE. 

Sworn before me, at Half Island Cove, in the said County, this 25th day of Decern*! 
ber, 1847. 

(Signer],) DAVID DOBSON, J.P. 
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(5.) 

Thomas Monro, of Whitehead, in the CouDty of Ouyshorough^ mariner, maketh oath 
and saith, — That he hath resided at Whitehead aforesaid about twenty-eight years, and 
during the greater part of the years aforesaid owned a vessel and sailed her as master ; that 
he is well acquainted with the action of the ice which occasionally appears off Whitehead, 
passing on in an oblique direction from the shore to the south-west; that the ice never 
during his residence at said harbour came in in large bodies but once, and remained but a 
short time ; with this one exception, deponent does not remember one day that vessels of the 
largest class would be prevented entering said harbour, it being perfectly safe and accessible 
at all seasons of the year ; deponent further saith, that he hath been coasting to Halifax, 
and all along the shores of Nova Scotia, at all seasons of the year, and has never, on his 
return or outset, been prevented going or entering the aforesaid harbour during the time 
of his residing as aforesaid. 

(Signed,) THOMAS MONRO. 

Sworn before me, at Whitehead, this 12th day of January, A.D. 184S. 

(Signed,) DAVID DOBSON, J.P. 



(6.) 

Abraham Whiteman, of Canso, in the County of Guysborough, maketh oath and 
saith, — ^That he is now in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and that he was a coasting 
trader on the coast of Nova Scotia for more than half a century and was in and about 
Whitehead, on the coast of said Province, at all times of the year, and always found the 
harbour there accessible and perfectly safe at all times. 

(Signed,) ABRAHAM WHITEMAN. 

Sworn before me, at Canso, January 14, 1848. 

(Signed,) ABRAHAM N. WHITEMAN. 



Heads of information obtained by Captain Henderson, Royal Engineers, at Whitehaven, 

in October, 1847, 

The ice from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, &c., comes round Cape Breton and through 
the Gut of Canso, in the spring of the year, and is brought by the easterly wind off the 
N. E. coast of Nova Scotia, and if the wind chops round to the southward, it drives this 
ice into Whitehaven, Torbay, &c. 

The harbour had been blockaded nine or ten times in the recollection of my informant, 
who had lived en that coast for nearly forty years. 

Four years ago the Harbour of Whitehaven was blocked up with drift ice for about 
ten days. 

Generally speaking, it is more or less incommoded by drift ice, every two or three 
years. 

It was frozen over in the winter of 1846-47, five or six inches thick all the way down 
to Big Island, at the mouth of the harbour. 

This was considered unusual, as it requires the weather to be cold and very calm to 
freeze so much of the harbour. It freezes, however, every winter as far down as the long 
point opposite Fisherman's Island. 

(Signed,) E. W. HENDERSON. 

Captain, Eoyal Engineers. 



APPENPIX No. 6. 

Report of the Sub-GommitUe, to whom, wot referred the communication from Lieutenatia 
E. Wakott Rendertoit, Royal Evgineeri. 

OouNcii. Room op the Qoxbec Boabd of Tbadb, 

Quebec, May 12, 1847. 

The S lib -Committee, to whom was referred the ooammnDioation from Liouteoant E. 
Wftloott Henderson, Royal Engineere, have to Report that, owing to the manner the ac- 
counts are kept at the cnstom-honae, and the nature of the trade with the Lower Ports, thari 
lvalue of the imports and exports cannot with any degree of accuracy be ascertained, andJ 
more eepecially to that portion of our trade with Gospg, as, being in the ProTiDae, a mersfl 
maiter of form of clearance and entry inwarda is observed. 1 

Your Committee beg to hand at foot a. statement of the number of clearances and 
arrivals to and from the various ports named in Lieutenant E. Waloott Henderson'e letter, 
for which they are indebted to the Collector of the Cuatoras, and although they abstain 
from giving the nature of the cargoes, owing to the oauaes above stated, they would remark, 
that, with the exception of but one vessel which cleared in hollast, the remainder had 
cargoes ; those from Halifax in general with valuable cargoes of West India Produce, and 
from the other ports, fish and oils. The outward cargoes consisted almost ezclusivcly of 
' flour, proviflions, ic. 

With respect to the eastern ports of new Brunswick, your Committee arc not of 
opinion that the trade between that portion of the above Province aud Canada has materi- 
ally increased within the last few years ; and with respect to the trade with ports in the 
Bay of Fundy, regret to say that it has all but ceased, which your Committee attribute to 
the changes in the Imperial laws, more especially the Act passed in 1842, generally called 
Gladstone's Act; before the passing of which all American provisions, by passing through 
the Canadas, were allowed to take the privileges and character of Canada produce and 
imported into our sister colonies as such, but with that change all inducements to receive 
their supplies from this ce-ased, as the proximity of those porta to Boston and New 
York, and the cheapness of brcadstuSs and provisions in those markets, offered superior 
advantages, and the result haa been as stated ; the same remarks apply, to some extent, 
to Halifax, and other ports in Nova Scotia, where merchants, from their large increasing 
trade with Boston, by shipments of coals, plaster, &o., are enabled to take advantage by 
the return vessels of very moderate rates of freights, and a selection from a comparative 
(.'heap market. 

With Gasp6 the trade has been gradually increasing, and your Committee confi- 
dently look forward to be able to report the same with respect to our sister colonies, as 
our unrivalled canals are now being brought to a completion, and the spring of 1848 will 
see a fresh trade with the west brought into existence, and craft containing three to five 
thoofand barrels of flour loading in Lakes Erie, Michigan, and Ontario, brought to oar 
doors. With this a reduction in i'reighta must follow ; and your Committee do noi see 
why a barrel of flour or pork cannot be sold as cheap in Quebec and Montreal as it can in 
New York or Boston ; and if one of the inducements to purchase in the American markets 
is removed, the ether, viz., the proximity, will vanish with a railroad communication with 
Halifax, for we do not entertain any doubt but that St. Johns will connect herself with 
the Trunk Line by a branch. 

Among the almost numberless advantages that would follow the building of a railroad, 
both politically and commercially, your Committee would point out the certainty of a 
transportation to a searport in either New Branswick or Nova Scotia, during the period 
onr navigation is impeded with ice, of a large portion of breadstuffs which every winter is 
looked up in Quebec and Montreal, to the great injury of the Province at large, to which 
may be added the advantage that would follow by the transmission of the mails by the 
road, for which the Government now pay so large a sum for the transmission through the 
I United States, which, for many weighty reasons, is objectionable, and, we may add,ofl'ensive 
to the feelings of a large portion of the inhabitnnte of both Canada East aad Canada West. 

u • 



The Committee do notoonoeivo they are called on to go into any length ontho vaatbenefita 
that might follow by the line of railroad that ia now engaging the attention of Government, 
to which the attention of this Province as well as that of Nait Brnnawick and Nova SootiK 
is BO earaoBtly drawn, and in closing this Report, the Committee would in the most nrgent 
manner bring the attention of the Imperial Government, through the present channel of 
communioation, to the absolute necessity of freeing the inland navigation of the St. 
Lawrence from all obstructions that now exist, and which prevent American vessels from 
bringing their produce (for your Committee would not recommend their being allowed to 
carry any other than their own) direct to Quebec, or should they wish it, to use out canals 
to lake their prodnce to any market they think proper, without breaking bulk ; this course 
we think highly desirable, as well as the equally desirableness of all our tolls being rednoed 
to the lowest practicable scale, which, if followed up, must draw the vast produce of the 
West down our nobfe river, and for which trade there are now so many rivals in the field. 

AaBIVALS FROM — 



Gaspfi 


VesselB. 


Tons. 

...2,545 .. 

... 796 .. 

... 972 .. 

... 792 .. 
.... 44 .. 
.... 245 .. 
.... 37 ,. 
.... 205 .. 
....1,257 .. 

... 400 .. 
.... 79 .. 

... 250 ., 

... 563 ,. 

Tons. 
... 749 .. 
... 320 . 
... 68 .. 
... 103 .. 
... 38 .. 
... 349 .. 
... 95 .. 
..1,386 .. 
...1,376 . 
... 184 .. 
... 41g .. 
... 315 .. 
... 47 .. 
... 215 .. 
... 30 .. 
...3,834 .. 
... 107 .. 
... 489 .. 


Uen. 
... 222 
. . 71 


Antigonish 


16 . 


... 89 


Bathurat 

Caraquette 


1 . 

7 . 


... 3 
... 20 


Gnyeboroagh 


4 . 


... 15 




3 „ 


... 30 


Pictou 


3 . 


... 6 


Sydney ,. 

CnB4EANCEB FOE— 


VeBseli. 


... 37 
Men. 


Bathurat 

Causo 

CaraquettB 

Cooayne 


7 . 

1 .. 

3 „ 

1 .. 


.. 25 
... 4 
.. 10 
... 3 








Halifax.... 


V."!.*.'.!!. !.".!.! 27 . 


... 74 
.. 96 




3 


. . 11 


Bichibucto 

Restigouche 

Shippigan 

Sydney 

Shelbourne 

Gasp6 

Carleton 

New Carlisle 


9 .. 

8 . 

1 .. 

2 .. 

1 . 

84 .. 

3 .. 


... 28 
... 23 
... 3 
... 10 
... 3 
... 249 
... 10 
... 32 
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^K APPENDIX NO. 7. 

^^^etrael Jrom the Report o/the Commisiioners appoiitUd hi/ 
New S^ork—by (he Act of May 11, 1846 — to locate cer. 
and Erie Railroad — made to the Legitlalure, January 

^m COST or MOTIVE POWER ON RA1LK0AD8, PEE 

^B 1st. Eogine-men, Ftre-nen, and 8latioa-men :— 


the Ligature of the Slat^^^^ 
lain Portiom of the New Fori^^H 

TRAIN, PER MILE. ^^^| 

30.05-^5:1. 6.01 ^^H 

68.07-f4=17.02 ^H 

^H 

42.58.f6_ 7.09 ^H 

^H 

5.74~f4= 1.43 ^^H 

^H 

^H 

10.31 .f2>= 6.15 ^^1 

5.54^2= l.tl ^H 






















^H Znd. Fuel:— 

^B Be&diag Railro&d, Wood.. 

^H Boston and Worcester " " .. 

^H Pitchburgti 

^H Baltimoie and Ohio Goal.. 

^H New York and Erio 

^H 3rd. Repairs of Engines and Tenders :— 


$3.50 

4.90 

.... 4.25 
.... 2.00 


























^1 4th. Oil and Cotton Waste :— 




















^H 5th. Interest on cost of Engines :— 
^^V Baltimore and Ohio H^lroad 

^H 6tb Gondnotora and Brakemen :— 









^^1 Take 63 per cent, for brakemen (which 

^^H on Reading Boad), as conduolors 
^^H be included, and the expense for 


is the ratio 
sliould not 
brakemen 
. 5.15X.63: 
er estimate 


^H Do Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, as p 
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7tb. Eepairs of Eailroad^ chargeable to Locomotive and Tender : — 

1st. Ordinary repairs ; of these one-fifth is regarded 

as chargeable to motive power : — 

Cents. 

KeadingX:':* Railroad.... 13.66 

Boston and Worcester " 18.00 

Boston and Lowell '^ 13.50 

Western (Mass.) " 13.76 

Baltimore and Ohio " 18.30 

77.21-5=15.44 



and 15.44-^5 « 3.09 

2nd. Deterioration of iron; not yet settled by ex- 
perience. Half of this wear is believed to be 
chargeable to locomotives and tenders^ on ac- 
count of their greater weight. Suppose rail cost 
$7,000 per mile, and will bear transport of 
20,000;()00 tons on a level road, average (say) 
250 tons freight per train, equal to 80,000 trains. 
The cost per train will be $8.75 ; and half of 

this is 4.37 

7.46 

4^.79 

The weight of engines in the cases above detailed 
is not known, but is supposed to average less 
than 15 tons ; for an engine of 20 tons on driving 
wheels would require an additional expense ; but 
the fuel on the Une of road under consideration 
would be legs expensive, about seven cents, thiln 
the average for the same size of engine. In 
view of both considerations^ it is believed a re- 
duction should be made from the preceding 
result of (say) 4.79 

And the estimate for a 20 ton engine is Cents 40.00 

Forty cents per train per mile^ equivalent to 1«. 8c^. sterling. 



